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, fuel whore cueny MUN 0 semelhing of an 
EXPERT 


You don’t have to tell a man that the paper on 
which your letterheads are lithographed is of good 
quality. He knows at a glance whether it is or 
not. He can’t talk to you in terms of rag content 
and tensile strength, because these are 
technical terms. But he knows a check 
or letterhead of quality as soon as his 
eye lights on it. 

You don’t have to tell him these 


things any more than you have to tell 


him which girls are pretty and which aren’t. 


Because every man (and to an even greater 


extent, every woman) is, in a small way, an uncon- 


scious expert on stationery, it is important that 


S 


the bank executive allow his purchasing 
agent to buy on a basis of quality and 
service as well as price. Buy competi- 
tively, yes. But be sure that when you 
compare prices, you are comparing 


quality as well. For your public does! 


This advertisement is sponsored in the interests 
of better relations between banks and public by 


THE INSTITUTE OF BANK STATIONERS 


120 Wall Street, New York 
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LETTERS.. 


No Bank—Trade Goes Elsewhere 


Sirs: This town is without a bank, 
causing great inconvenience to merchants 
in cashing checks and furthermore causing 
likely customers to trade elsewhere where 
they can get their checks cashed. We 
have been informed that some issues of 
your magazine contained articles setting 
forth plans adopted by persons operating 
exchanges in towns situated similar to ours. 
It would indeed be appreciated if you would 
mail us copies a these articles or 
your suggestion as to where we might be 
able to obtain such information. 

H. A. Peck, Vice-president, 

Chamber of Commerce, 
Cement, Oklahoma 
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To Remove the Mystery 


Sirs: We enclose the first issue of our 
journal, our “‘Pepys Diary of Banking,” 
so to speak. We hope to make this an 
effective vehicle for interpreting The 
Union & New Haven Trust Company to 
customers and the public in line with the 
thoughts expressed last week by President 
Fleming of The American Bankers Associ- 
ation. 

In an introductory note to the first issue, 
W. Perry Curtiss, president, says, ““Some- 
times we wonder if banks and bankers 
have not allowed themselves to become 
so preoccupied with the day’s task that 
they have insufficiently acquainted their 
customers and the public generally with 
the true nature of banking. Quite fre- 
quently some one will ask questions or take 
actions which indicate that, to many 
people, banking and trust services are still 
mysterious. 

“To remove in some small part, this 
mystery; to take you ‘behind the scenes 
in your bank’; to give you some idea of 
how this institution plays a daily part in 
the economic life of the community; and 
to reflect the spirit in which our directors, 
officers, and staff undertake their duties 
and responsibilities—this JOURNAL of 
day-by-day activities of The Union & 
New Haven Trust Company is dedicated.” 
_ A feature of this “Pepys Diary of Bank- 
ing” is the inclusion of specific figures each 
week on loans made. In similar vein 
statistics are given on the handling of trust 
accounts, the purchase and sale of securi- 
lies for trust funds running into millions 
of dollars yearly. 

What do you think of it? 

SHELDON L. StirLING, Assistant Treasurer, 
he Union & New Haven Trust 
Company, 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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SPRING 





The Lakes are open. 





Just as cargo handling at Cleveland’s docks is on 
a three-shift. seven-day-a-week basis in order to speed the 
release of valuable tonnage, so, too, does Central National 
Bank operate on a 24-hour basis every day in the week to 
speed the handling of transit items and make its services 
profitable to its correspondent banks. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 
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Talks to Students, Teachers 


Sirs: I wish to compliment you upon 
the magazine you put out each month. 
I read it from cover to cover and enjoy it 
as much as any bank magazine that is put 
oul. The article that was published by, 
Mr. Vincent, Cashier of the Otsego Bank, 
was interesting and his ideas have co-in- 
cided with mine in every respect. 

For the past several years the writer has 
been invited to talk in the Junior High 
School and Senior High School of this cit) 
on banking methods and practices and we 
have always accepted. We have found the 
students very eager to learn and we usuall\ 
hold an open forum for them to ask 
questions. 

A year ago the Teachers’ Training Class 
came down to the bank to learn banking 
methods, but last year I went to their class 
rather than have them come here, as their 
class was too large to accommodate here. 
I have used the bulletin board in explaining 
how a bank is organized and find that it 
works very well. I believe our getting out 
and talking to the students and farm clubs 
has helped during these trying times. 

All three banks at Fairmont came 
through this last depression 100 per cent. 
Our deposits nearly doubled during the 
last four years and have now reached the 
million dolllar mark. 


W. H. Norman, Assistant Cashier, 
Fairmont National Bank. 
Fairmont, Minnesota 


e * 


Safe Deposit Men and Women 


Sirs: The National Safe Deposit 
Association will hold its annual convention 
this year at the Coronado Hotel in St. 
Louis, May 21, 22, 23. The various com- 
mittees of the St. Louis Safe Deposit 
Association have almost completed their 
plans for the convention sessions. 

In addition to the many attractive 
features in and about St. Louis, the city 
should, due to its geographical location, 
draw in addition to regular delegates, 
quite a large number of safe deposit men 
and women from the Western, North- 
western and Southern parts of the country. 

A group of men and women who are 
recognized as national leaders in _ this 
particular field have been chosen to speak 
on both practical and legal safe deposit 
subjects. 

The St. Louis Safe Deposit Association, 
which will be host to the delegates of this 
convention, assures a program which will 
contain many interesting and educational 
features. 


JULIAN JANis, Chairman, 
Convention Publicity Committee, _ 
The National Safe Deposit Association, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Twenty Years in October 


Sirs: We congratulate you on the 
twenty years’ publication of The Burroughs 
Clearing House. We can frankly say that 
no publication reaches our desk that is as 
valuable and interesting to us as Clearing 
House. In each copy we find suggestions 
that are valuable and we wish to express 
to you our appreciation for your courtesy 
in giving us this privilege. 

F. E. Zea, Cashier, 

The Massanutten Bank, 
Strasburg, Virginia 
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The Comptroller's Ruling 


Stirs: You may be interested in the 
enclosed proof of an advertisement which 
was inserted in the Montclair (New Jersey) 
Times, March 6, by Montclair Trust 
Company. 

Although two or three New York banks 
have occasionally run their list of bond 
holdings, we think this is the first time a 
suburban bank has published such a list. 
We also believe this is the first list to be 
printed since the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency issued his recent ruling prohibiting 
National and State member banks of the 
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On February 26 the Comprrolier of the Currency releued regulations prohibiting National 
and Sune member banks of the Federal Reserve Sysom { 
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Federal Reserve System from purchasing 

for their own account bonds which are 

“distinctly and predominantly specula- 

tive.” 

Wn. T. Gray, Vice-president, 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated, 
120 Wall Street, New York 
o ¢ 


San Francisco Will Be Host 

Sirs: San Francisco bankers will be 
hosts to the bankers of America next fall 
when the American Bankers Association 
meets in San Francisco in its Annual Con- 
vention. Delegates from every State, 
from Alaska and the Hawaiian and Philip- 
pine Islands, and guests from Canada and 
mee foreign countries, will be in atten- 
cance, 

Plans for the Convention are already 
being formulated by the General Conven- 
tion Committee and the Special Conven- 
tion Committees. 

Che General Convention Committee is 
headed by C. K. McIntosh, President of 
(he Bank of California N. A.; with R. D. 
Brigham, Vice-president of The Anglo 
California National Bank of San Francisco, 
as Vice-chairman, and F. H. Colburn, 
Manager, San Francisco Clearing House 
as Secretary and Treasurer. 

Che Special Convention Committees 
and their Chairmen are as follows: 

Auditing Committee—Chairman, C. R. 


Kranz, Cashier, Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, 


Golf Committee—Chairman, Harris C. 
Kirk, Vice-president, American Trust Com- 
pany. 

Hotel Committee—Chairman, Russell G. 
Smith, Cashier, Bank of America, N. T. 
& S. A. 

Publicity Committee—Chairman, G. W. 
Wickland, Assistant Cashier, Wells Fargo 
Bank and Union Trust Company. 

Registration Committee—Chairman, W. 

. Lux, Vice-president, Crocker First 
National Bank. 

R. D. BriGuam, Vice-president, 

The Anglo California National 
Bank of San Francisco, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
¢ ¢ 


What Some Journals Think 


Sirs: Kindly continue sending copies 
of The Burroughs Clearing House. 

We certainly enjoy reading this splendid 
publication. We are not trying to flatter 
you when we say that your ‘am magazine 
is the best one that comes to us. It is 
yractical and sensible and is not over the 

ead of the average small banker. Some 
bank journals seem to think that all the 
banks are located in large cities. 

A. J. Martin, President, 

The Okemah National Bank, 
Okemah, Oklahoma 


o 


e 
It Was So Funny 


Strs:' Your magazine carries many 
articles which are of considerable interest. 
Searcely an article is ever left unread, 
and each copy is well worn before it is 
finished with. 

Particularly interesting are the articles 
under the heading, “The Washington 
Outlook.” 

The Social Security Act appears to bea 








In complying with the 
new regulations on bank 
investments, use..... 


POOR’S 
Corporation 
Ratings 


Revised monthly ... . 
about 12,000 issues in 
one alphabetical arrange- 
ment... . rails, utilities, 
| industrials, ete. Covers 

both stocks and_ bonds. 


The only service that also 
givesamarketabilityrating. 


Send for details. 


Poor’s PuBLISHING COMPANY 
90 Broad St., New York 























New England... 


Serving New England for 100 


years enables us to effectively 
assist out-of-town banks with 


their New England business. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET > 


BOSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Municipal 


Due within 10 Years 


Bonds 





ISSUE 


BOSTON, MASS., Temp. Loan 0.68% Notes 


Due 11-5-1936 


TRENTON,N. J.,Tax Revenue 0.94% Notes 


Due 11-1-1936 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASS. 
1% Public Works Bonds 


Due 2-1-1937-41 

MOLINE, ILL., Hospital 2’s 

Due 3-1-1939-41 

BARNSTABLE COUNTY, MASS. 
Hse. of Corr. 114’s Due 12-1-1944-45 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 2% Relief Bonds 
Due 3-1-1942-46; Opt. 1941 


STATE OF MISSOURI, State Bldg. 2’s 


Due 4-i-1942-43 


BEACON, N. Y., Relief 2’s 
Due 11-1-1944-45 


WESTERLY, R. I., High School 2 \’s 


Due 1-1-1942-46 
WEST YORK, PA., S/D 3'3’s 
Due 1-1-1939-45 


DURHAM, N. C., Various 3'4’s 
Due 1-1-1939-42 


CHATHAM COUNTY, GA., School 3’s 


Due 2-1-1945-46 


CARMEL & PUTNAM VALLEY, N. Y. 
Due 11-1-1938-43 


EASTCHESTER, N. Y., U/S/D No.1, 


Central S/D No.1, 4’s 


Due 1-15-1940-41; 44-46 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS, Var. 34's & 3144's 


Due 12-1-1941-46 & 2-1-1942; 44-46 


ELMSFORD, N. Y., Sewer 4’s 
Due 1-1-19439-45 


All offerings subject to prior sale and change in price. 
Descriptive circulars, amounts and prices upon request. 


At what level of 
income does it pay 


to buy Tax-Free Bonds 


under the 1935 Revenue Act? 


Banks will find this leaflet helpful for refer- 
ence, especially in providing accurate infor- 
mation to customers who may make inquiry 
regarding the subject dealt with. A copy 
of the leaflet will be sent upon request, 
without obligation. Write for leaflet BC-46. 


Due 2-15-1939-41 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Pub. Welf. 14’s 


YIELD 
TO MATURITY 


0.50% 
0.75% 
0.70%-1.10% 
0.30% - 1.25% 
1.00% - 1.40% 
1.60% 
1.40%-1.70% 
1.60 %- 1.70% 
2.00 % 
1.80%-2.10% 
1.30 %-2.20% 
1.60%-2.25% 
2.20%-2.25% 
1.50% -2.60% 


3.10’s 
2.00%-2.80% 





2.50%-3.15% 


2.00 %-3.50% 








HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street + 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 
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youngster which will grow into a healthy 
giant within a short time. It has many 
ramifications and will necessitate much 
additional clerical work for all employers, 
besides the tax burden imposed by it. 

By all means continue the Director 
Clutchbill stories. I had to close the 
magazine and stop reading one of the 
stories one morning while on the train, so 
as not to disgrace myself by loud laughter, 
it was so funny. As I am usually not 
affected that way, it is worth mentioning. 

R. L. Scumuprt, 

Paine, Webber & Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


¢ Sd 


Graduate School of Banking 


Sirs: Plans for the 1936 session of the 
Graduate School of Banking, to be held 
under the direction of the American 
Bankers Association, in co-operation with 
Rutgers University, at New Brunswick, 
are announced. This year’s session will 
open June 22 and run to July 3. Enrollment 
for the 1936 session will be limited to the 
first 400 applicants. 

GURDEN EDWARDS, 

Director of Publicity, 
American Bankers Association, 
New York City, New York 


¢ 7 


Through Booms and Panies 


Sirs: I am enclosing an article from 
the Kansas City Star on our Fiftieth Anni- 
versary, celebrated March 1, that | 
thought you would find of interest. 

The article, which you will note is titled 
“Through a Half Century of Booms, 
Panics and Shifting Centers with The 
First National Bank,” is illustrated in the 
style of the 90’s. It carries a drawing of 
our Chairman E. F. Swinney, and our 
President H. T. Abernathy, as_ they 
appeared at that time. It also carries a 
drawing of Kansas City’s “Junction” in 
1887 showing a number of horse-drawn 
vehicles and street cars. 

Some of the historical points may also be 
of interest. The bank was opened March 1, 
1886, in what was the old Junction Build- 
ing at 9th and Main Streets with an 
original capital of $250,000 and deposits at 
the end of the first day of business being 
$513,000. Mr. E. F. Swinney was elected 
cashier in the year 1887 and the bank 
moved into its own building in April, 1906, 
which it now occupies at 10th and Balti- 
more. 

I am also enclosing a photograph show- 
ing ~— of the flowers received by the 

ank. 


Taytor S. ABERNATHY, Vice-president, 
The First National Bank, 
Kansas City, Missour! 
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Lower earnings ratios must be met by new 
sources of business and more economical 
handling of business already on the books 


PLANNING: “© 


OPERATING 


by F. A. ZARA 


Assistant Vice-president, City Bank Farmers Trust Company, 
New York City . 


The trend is toward a general lifting of 
the level of performance... The movement 
is one that involves the entire bank staff 


N an issue of The Burroughs Clearing 
House, not so long ago, there was 
featured the importance of what 

was termed “operating,” but which 
upon reflection and in a broader sense, 
is management —the kind of manage- 
ment which extends from the smallest 
detail to the major objective of every 
bank. As the author of that article 
very clearly pointed out, the level of 
performance can be raised in many 
ways, dependent upon the intelligence 
and energy of those appointed to their 
individual tasks. However, this in- 
centive to more intelligent effort, with 
its resultant accomplishments, is not 
the problem or responsibility of the 
so-called operating men alone. Rather, 
is it not the successfully co-ordinated 
and skillfully directed efforts of all ? 
Certainly the loaning officer, or new 
business solicitor, or trust man can 
become as income- and expense-con- 
scious as the operating officer or 
controller. 

One reason for the conclusion 
reached in that article was due, no 
doubt, to the fact that not all who are 
charged with the responsibility of 


getting new business and administer- 
ing it, have had the opportunity to see, 
at first hand, the many items of expense 
entering into the handling of the busi- 
ness once it is placed upon the books. 
A common fallacy is that many are 
most likely to view the prospective 
piece of business only in terms of its 
gross commissions and, therefore, are 
inclined to over-estimate the net 
profits or gain, if any. In this they 
cannot be too greatly blamed, because 
in the years immediately behind us 
emphasis was placed upon the ability 
to attract business with too litte 
attention, perhaps, to its true or 
ultimate value. Highly competitive 
conditions played a contributing part. 
The drive and stress was for deposits 
and more deposits —but today, much 
of the glamour of building deposits has 
vanished. From now on we shall not 
only become increasingly profit- and 
expense-minded, but also it is certain 
that we shall be pressed to our full 
resources to reach out and attract new 
types of business as well, if we are to 
continue in a healthy condition. 

An effective way of impressing upon 





Evidence of the trend to a higher performance level may be seen in the action of the American 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, fast year. The purpose is to provide advanced instruction in the practical 


solicitors the value of new business 
was related the other day. A security 
account was solicited to be handled 
during the summer months for a 
proportionate share of the annual fee. 
After the expiration of this period the 
account was to be withdrawn and 
returned to the customer. The size 
of the account was most attractive, but 
when the terms of acceptance of this 
piece of business were brought to the 
attention of the officer charged with 
the administration and handling, he 
dampened the spirits of this enthusi- 
astic solicitor, by telling him that this 
piece of business could not under 
any reasoning be considered desirable. 
Ilowever, he suggested that the solici- 
tor himself accompany the deposit of 
the securities and follow every step 
from cage to vault, every entry on the 
records, every dividend order and 
detail which would be necessary in 
order to place the business on the 
books. The solicitor sat through 
these numerous steps for two full days 
and observed that a similar number of 
steps would be necessary to remove 
this account from the books when it 
was released. He was then asked 
whether in his estimation he now 
thought he had solicited a desirable 
piece of business. He was convinced 
in no uncertain way and had learned 
in a most effective manner what 
factors of expense attend the bank’s 
operations of this nature. Never 
again would he solicit a piece of busi- 
ness where the margin of net profit 
was doubtful or out of line with the 
responsibilities assumed. His difficulty 
had been that all along he had been 
thinking in terms of the commissions 


receivable without fully appraising 
the costs. 
N a previous article appearing in 


these columns, the relative values of 
new business placed upon the books in 
the nature of deposit balances, as 
compared with the savings resulting 
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from an improvement in operating 
methods was emphasized. It was 


shown how a deposit may not be of a 
permanent nature, as it is not within 
the control of the management to 
retain it, and that it may be drawn 
down or entirely lost, while an eco- 


nomic saving in operating expenses 
continues from year to year. The 
point is well taken. A $5,000 per 


annum saving in expenses is equiva- 
lent at 2 per cent per annum to an 
increase in earning assets of $250,000, 
or, in terms of deposits, that amount 
plus the required cash reserves. A 
$50,000 saving in expenses would be 
equivalent to an increase in earning 
assets of $2,500,000, etc., etc. Quite 
obviously, a line of distinction between 
mere reduction in operating expenses 
due to lessened activity or volume, as 
opposed to a reduction due to better 
or improved methods, must be drawn. 


[X passing, let it be said that reduc- 

Lions in expenses do not necessarily 
imply a lowering of the wage-scale. 
On the contrary, it can be demon- 
strated that in many cases higher wages 
furnished the incentive to greater 
effort and production, and what is 
more, if we are to attract the better 
grades in help, a great deal more 
attention than is generally given now 
will have to be directed toward 
providing conditions of work and 
advancement which of themselves will 
attract and retain this higher class of 
help. I say retain, because the banks 
must be alert and conscious of the 
growing attraction that the outside 
market will offer the more valuable 
key men; a condition becoming more 
pronounced with the rise in the 
general business tide. Already there 
are signs of this demand. 

It is doubtful whether improvements 
in earnings are obtainable only through 
the so-called “‘operating”’ staff. Their 
full realization, it would seem, can be 
obtained only when the entire staff 


has been expertly selected and become 
proficient; and when the management 
is intelligent and sympathetic enough 
to inspire all with a feeling of security 
and partnership. 


ODAY, more than ever before, the 

banking fraternity is beginning to 
sense the need for a more professional 
attitude and exacting performance. 
Standards must be raised if the errors 
and pitfalls disclosed in years im- 
mediately behind us are to be avoided. 
Emphasis rightly has been placed upon 
sound management. Lower earnings 
ratios must be met by new sources of 
business, and more economical han- 
dling of business already on the books. 
The trend is toward solving the 
problem of how to economically handle 
smaller units of business. The smaller 
loan —the smaller trust account, may 
these not prove a profitable source o! 
potential business? If they do, it will 
occur by means of a different use ol 
the organizational set-up. 

As an illustration of some of these 
new avenues of approach, witness the 
growth of personal loan departments 
in the commercial banks. If they had 
to utilize the machinery of their highly 
specialized credit departments, whicit 
were organized to handle the large 
commercial credit risk for their investi- 
gations and information, it is doubtlul 
whether these new departments would 
have been as profitable. Not that 
credit departments of commercial 
banks are inefficient. Rather, that 
bank business of this type requires a 
new technique. The same may be 
true of the small trust which presents 
today one of the greatest problems as 
well as a great opportunity for service 
and profit if the technique for handling 
these accounts, economically, can be 
developed. 

Hand in hand with this search for 
new sources of business should be a 
group of men devoting their entire 
time to planning, and visualizing the 
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bank’s work. Here, particularly, it 
would seem that a most careful selec- 
tion should be made, avoiding the 
error of assigning men to this work 
simply because they’ve been around 
the bank a long time. Neither is it a 
job for novices. It is a highly special- 
ized job. Intelligence, resourcefulness, 
creative imagination and an insatiable 
curiosity are the specifications. This 
department of work and its objectives 
should be similar in its scope to the 
research laboratories of our industrial 
plants. The men in these positions 
should have long noses for ferreting 
out and correctly analyzing facts which 
are susceptible to misinterpretation, 
and possess a sort of fanatical zeal for 
controlling that destructive blight 
common to most sizable business 
organizations—red tape. Also they 
must know what can be expected of 
men and women in a_ productive 
capacity, and what is also important, 
the true value and understanding of 
the uses of mechanical equipment. 
This latter sense is particularly impor- 
tant for there seems to be a tendency 
of late to consider the installation of 
mechanical office devices as the only 
thing necessary to solve most of the 
troubles. In fact these mechanical 
aids are but a means and not an end. 


N most of the larger banks, these 
men are known as ‘““New Systems” 
men, although I think the emphasis 
should be placed more upon the old 
or present systems, for it is difficult to 
see how very real progress can be made 
in any direction unless our present 
methods are first subjected to a 
painstaking and thorough analysis to 
determine what, if anything, is wrong 
with them before we rush into a search 
lor new methods or new sources of 
business. 
_ This group of men should also be 
imitative of the operating-room tech- 
nique of our hospitals —the use of the 
knife —for it seems to me that there is 


Institute of Banking in its inauguration of the Graduate School of Banking at Rutgers University, 
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The faculty of the Graduate School of Banking, taken at the 1935 session 
in June at Rutgers University 


a great need today for relief from the 
ever-mounting mass of regulations, 
motions, duplications, checks and 
double checks, triple vault controls 
over safe combinations, new restric- 
tions, additional safeguards, legal fears 
and defenses—until finally we shall 
be so worn down that we shall sink 
by the mere weight of most of this 
unnecessary routine. 

It is a question, too, whether we are 
not developing a great number of bank 
men who may never learn to accept 
increasing personal responsibility, so 
great is the check, recheck and double 
check tendency generally prevalent in 
bank work. An employer told me 
some time ago that he could not 
afford to hire bank clerks because he 
wanted men who had been trained to 
place full dependence upon their own 
ability to be accurate; that his busi- 
ness did not warrant his employing 
men to check every phase of each 
other’s work. And I think there is 
something to what he said. A great 


part of this extra load which we are 
today carrying, it is true, has been 
placed upon our shoulders unwillingly 
by legislative action and changing 
economic conditions, and there is very 
little that can be done about it at this 
time. But much has been self- 
imposed, or is within our own control, 
and it is from that part of the load 
that we should make a determined 
and forceful effort to free ourselves. 


THis brings me to what appears to 

be at the base of any constructive 
move in progressive bank administra- 
tion —personnel administration or the 
problem of attracting, selecting and 
advancing a capable staff. In a large 
number of banks, the first point of 
contact in introducing help into the 
organization is the personnel officer. 
For some reason and all too often he is 
the fellow who interviews applicants 
but does not hire them; who has the 
unpleasant task of telling employees 
they are discharged but (See page 22) 








For every customer and active prospect 
the bank keeps a record in its central 
file department 


ROM time to time during the 

depression years, a few bankers 

pointed out that business-building 
efforts exerted during those panic 
years would eventually bring cash 
returns. They pointed out that despite 
the low level of general business 
activity, there was by no means a flat 
plain of depression. Some fine old 
firms were barely holding their own. 
Some even more traditionally respected 
companies were losing their prestige 
and their surpluses. All the while, 
goodly numbers of newcomers were 
climbing to positions of leadership. 
The bankers of vision discerned that 
there would be growth and added 
profits for the banks which obtained 
and held the accounts of these new 
leaders. 

Business extension activity and ad- 
vertising trends throughout the United 
States show that many banks are 
awake to this situation and are doing 
something about it. New opportunities 
have opened for the banks if they will 
but see them. Since the banker can 
do comparatively little to improve his 
bank’s interest revenues from among 
his present customers until business 
and active loan demand revive, he has 
more time available to consider and 
solicit business which might develop 
borrowers now or in future. 

A surprisingly large number of 
bankers, incidentally, overlook the 
new-revenue possibilities in their pres- 
ent customers. The best prospects 
are, of course, people already thor- 
oughly sold on your bank—namely, 
the list of accounts already on your 
books. Amazingly many of any bank’s 
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customers use only a fraction of the 
banking services which they could 
profitably employ. In selling these 
people on using the entire bank, the 
banker in search of new revenues en- 
counters the minimum resistance. 
Before amplifying this thought, let 
us turn aside briefly. The best tool 
at the disposal of any bank in its quest 
for new business, just as in its quest 
for better public relations, is the 
bank’s own staff. No banker can 
expect to sell the public on his institu- 
tion unless his own personnel is com- 
pletely sold on it. Therefore, his first 
efforts should be on his own staff. 


WE make a strong point of frequent 

contacts with our own staff to keep 
our people informed on the advantages 
of the First Wisconsin National Bank. 
We overlook no good opportunities to 
emphasize our advantages in meetings 
of officers, of branch people, of staff 
members. Tellers, bookkeepers, lobby 
police officers and safe deposit attend- 
ants are some of the groups frequently 
called together for a little talk on what 
the bank offers to prospects and cus- 
tomers and how these staff members 
may assist both customers and bank. 
Just how they are asked to help will be 
brought out further along. 


First major step in keeping close 
contact with customers is to get out 
and call upon them. We do an un- 
usually large amount of this. Our 
creed is that, no matter how often:a 
customer may come to the bank,: it 
pleases him to have a representative 
of the bank —usually the officer with 
whom he does business —visit him’-on 
his home grounds. It naturally 'de- 


volves upon the business extension 





Announcer Don Gordon for the First 
Wisconsin program on WTMJ, Mil- 
waukee Journal Station 
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The new accounts department. 
shown welcoming a new customer to the bank 


department to make it easy for officers 
to go to see their customers. 

The major reason why most officers 
make so few calls is that this is left 
pretty much to the officer’s initiative. 
First he has to think of the need, next 
he has to work up the desire to go out. 
Then when he finds a couple of hours 
available for outside contacts, at least 
half of this period is spent in digging 
up essential facts about customers and 
prospects. Not only does this halve 
his effective effort, but also it saps his 
enthusiasm for getting out and on his 
way. 

For every important customer and 
for every active prospect we have a 
record in a central file department. 
For each there is a file folder showing 
reports of all previous contacts, signifi- 
cant credit information, and the like. 
But almost nobody loves a credit file. 
So, to make it easier, this department 
briefs the information onto what we 
term a call sheet. On its face the sheet 
carries all of the facts needed for 95 
per cent of such visits; if more informa- 
tion is needed, the officer can quickly 
obtain the folder. On the back of the 
sheet is a printed questionnaire which 
the officer is asked to fill in on his 
return to the bank. This has to do 
with such facts as estimated volume 
of customer’s business, proportion of 
export, method of financing, and so 
forth. Of course the officer does not 
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sit down and cross-question the cus- 
tomer. But in normal conversation 
some of these facts emerge. These 
are especially valuable to anyone 
making subsequent visits, for they 
enable him to start out equipped with 
everything so far known to the bank 
about the customer. 

The business extension department 
keeps at all times on the desk of each 
officer at least ten call sheets. These 
are selected for the officer and passed 
along to him as his most urgent outside 
jobs. When he sees the customer and 
makes his report, he recommends 
when the customer should next be 
visited and by whom. This goes to a 
business extension officer for review 
before filing, and unless he decides 
otherwise it is the guiding considera- 
tion. The completed sheet goes into a 
tickler and emerges about two weeks 
before the predetermined date. 


TEN days after a sheet goes down to 

an officer, heis followed up for a 
report. Ten days later he is checked 
again. There is nothing insistent 
about this, but its inexorable per- 
sistence practically assures he will get 
the job done. It becomes easier for 
the officer to put the sheet in his pocket 
and start out than to remain at his 
desk getting ticklers. Essentially this 
same method is used to assure pros- 
pects adequate attention. 








This is one side of a folder showing First Wisconsin bank services. 
When folded twice it is pocket size 


A comparable procedure takes care 
of a great bulk of out-of-town cus- 
tomers and prospects. Our situation, 
with the Milwaukee accounts of 80 per 
cent of all Wisconsin banks on our 
books, makes it doubly important 
that we handle out-of-town solicitation 
carefully lest we disturb an existing 
banking connection. Not only must 
no one from our institution visit out- 
of-town businesses without full under- 
standing of existing relationships which 
must not be disturbed, but also he 
must make this policy of our bank 
clear to the prospect beyond all doubt. 
We solicit only those out-of-town 
businesses which carry accounts in big 
cities as well as in their home towns, 
or those of a size to need a city connec- 
tion to supplement rather than com- 
pete with their home-town banks. 
Consequently we must know exactly 
who is to visit such a prospect in our 
behalf, and our man must be fully 
informed of the situation before ever 
he approaches the prospect. 

Call sheets and file folders exist for 
the out-of-town names as well as for 
those in Milwaukee. Moreover, the 
business extension department has a 
geographical record of all customers 
and acceptable prospects in every 
Wisconsin town and in every major 
center in the country. When an 
officer is going out of town on business, 
he is required in anything short of an 
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emergency to notify business extension 
three or four days in advance. Busi- 
ness extension forthwith guesses as 
shrewdly as possible the time he will 
have for its purposes. He receives 
call reports for the right names, in 
ample time to pull the file folders on 
any he may wish. Thus we attempt 
to utilize the full time of every man 
when he is out, and to control our sales 
efforts.to avoid any possible trespass 
upon the legitimate interests of home- 
town banks. 


N contacting customers frequently 

we maintain a friendly relationship, 
expose ourselves to any complaints so 
that they may be righted, and sell any 
services not already being used. Like- 
wise this is our prime method of 
obtaining new prospects. Rule 1 in 
new business work: is that no other 
salesman is so effective (or so in- 
expensive) as a_ satisfied customer. 
Years ago, my first new _ business 
experience was obtained in a neighbor- 
hood bank. On that job I learned that 
no call should ever be made without 
vielding at least one other good new 
prospect. 

The banker who has never tried 
this is amazed at what happens. Not, 
of course, that one comes out boldly 
and demands the name of a prospect. 
But it is usually natural, in the course 
of a friendly conversation with a good 
customer about some aspect of the 
bank’s service, to bring up the possi- 
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bility of like service to others. The 
customer’s usual reaction is to suggest 
one prospect or several of them. 

Once a customer has thus decided 
for himself that an acquaintance should 
also use our bank, he generally does 
something about it. We seldom rush 
out to get the prospect immediately. 
We have learned that often our cus- 
tomer sells us so effectively that the 
prospect walks in and opens an 
account before we get around to seeing 
him. Mloreover, once a customer has 
learned from occasional visits by 
officers that the bank is eager to 
maintain pleasant, helpful relations 
with him, he talks about it to his 
friends. 

Similarly, in new prospect solicita- 
tion, when we decide we should have 
the Jones Company as a customer, we 
are likely to visit our old friend the 
Brown Corporation. Yes, Mr. Brown 
knows Mr. Jones, thinks highly of 
him, makes definite suggestions for 
soliciting him. Further, Mr. Brown 
will gladly speak to Mr. Jones about 
the First Wisconsin, and soon. The 
upshot is often that Mr. Brown brings 
Mr. Jones into the bank some noon, 
introduces him, and the account is 
opened then and there. In my early 
days as a solicitor, I always kept a 
two-way card file of customers and 
prospects, by names and by streets. 
Two or three customer calls in the 
neighborhood of, say, 400 National 
Avenue would bring us the account of 
one of their neigh- 
bors, sometimes _ be- 
fore I got around 
to seeing the pros- 
pect. It still works 
effectively. 

Almost unbe- 
lievably to many 
bankers, we find 
much new business 
through our closed 
accounts. In our 
main office one busi- 





ness extension man 
has closed accounts 
as his principal busi- 





ness, and in our 








branches this job 
looms high among 
the responsibilities 
of someone, usually 





the assistant man- 











ager. When an 
account closes, we 
hustle out to see the 
man, even though 
his business was not 
particularly desir- 
able. We impress 








The business extension department keeps at least ten 
These are his 


call sheets on the desk of each officer. 
most urgent outside business 


him with our sincere 
hope that he left us 
for no shortcomings 
of the bank. We dig 
out the reasons as 
well as we can. This 


often brings him back to us. If 
he cannot come back—perhaps he is 
committed elsewhere —he usually feels 
so pleased at the attention that he 
brags about it to his friends, broad- 
casting what a live bank is the First 
Wisconsin. A worthwhile proportion 
of business on our books is traceable 
to this very source. 

Incidentally, many an account ap- 
pears on a customer’s books as closed 
before the bank knows it. There may 
be an outstanding check which does 
not come in for weeks after the cus- 
tomer checked out his balance accord- 
ing to his record. To call on him six 
weeks afterwards is anti-climax. I 
meet with the bookkeepers frequently 
and impress upon them that they are 
the ones who get the first knowledge 
of anything irregular or unusual in the 
conduct of an account. ‘“‘You notice 
things happening long before anyone 
else in the bank can learn of them. 
If you see that a customer who 
regularly makes three deposits a week 
has not deposited for ten days, if you 
see that a good balance cuts down to 
some amount that looks as if the 
account is about to be closed, if you 
notice anything like that, for Heaven’s 
sake let business extension know. 
Then we can do something about it 
before it is too late.” Most of the 
bookkeepers give us valuable warnings 
several times a week. 


WE keep ‘after tellers in the same 

way. Every teller has a pad of 
forms for reporting any customer’s criti- 
cism. or apparent dissatisfaction. The 
customer who grumbled at the long 
wait in a noon line is agreeably sur- 
prised by a two o’clock telephone call 
apologizing for the incident and ex- 
plaining its cause. Just try to convince 
this customer that we are not a 
friendly bank! 

‘One potential source of new business 
is doing favors for strangers. We have 
all strangers, so far as possible, directed 
to one rail officer who is part of the 
business extension department. He 
o.k.’s checks and performs any other 
service the occasion might demand. 
The consequence of this exposure to 
casual prospects is that he obtains a 
great many new accounts. Here is an 
example. A month ago a woman with 
a Cincinnati cashier’s check came to 
him for his o.k. to cash it. The 
amount, something ower $400, looked 
like the withdrawal of a balance from 


that city. Conversation developed 
that her husband had just been 
transferred from Cincinnati to Mil- 


waukee by a local firm, and that four 
other men had been moved at the 
same time. He succeeded in getting 
her account immediately, took the 
names of the other men—and before 
we could call on them next day, all 
four came in or sent their (See page 24) 
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New Federal Reserve officers and policies... The retirement 
of preferred stock held by the RFC... The regulation of bank 


investments... A ruling on social security... Federal housing 


Federal Reserve Organization 


The new Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System which took office February 1, lost no time in making 
itself felt as the real nerve center of the banking structure, 
as contemplated by the banking act of 1935. Without 
waiting for the President to appoint the seventh governor, 
the board of six took up their duties in a manner that 
promised a dynamic administration. 

One of the first matters before it was appointments in 
the Reserve banks, and these assumed the nature of a general 
revamping of personnel. The board failed to réappoint six 
Federal Reserve agents whose terms expired March 1, and 
announced that hereafter the combined office of chairman 
and reserve agent would be largely nominal and honorary. 
The technical duties of the office will be shifted to an assist- 
ant while the non-statutory activities will be assumed by 
the president of the bank, who will be the chief executive 
officer and head of the bank. It was explained that this 
will eliminate dual responsibility and permit economies, and 
that with the chairmanship on a part-time basis the office 
will attract public-spirited and outstanding citizens. As a 
part of this new policy, the board exercised its authority in 
refusing to approve the election of three veteran reserve 
bank governors to the new five-year terms as presidents. 
These were G. W. Morris of the Philadelphia bank, G. J. 
Seay of the Richmond bank, and J. U. Calkins of the San 
Francisco bank. All three men are nearing 70, the com- 
pulsory retirement age, and as the law says that the board 
must approve Reserve Bank presidents for a term of five 
years, the governors held that they had no option but to 
disapprove the election of men who would be ineligible to 
complete their terms. 


The Reserve Bank presidents elected by the banks and 


approved by the board are: Boston, R. A. Young; New 
York, G. L. Harrison; Cleveland, M. J. Fleming; Atlanta, 
Oscar Newton; Chicago, G. J. Schaller; St. Louis, W. McC. 
Martin; Minneapolis, J. N. Peyton; Kansas City, G. II. 
Hamilton; Dallas, B. A. McKinney. 

As Chairman and Reserve Agent, the board appointed 
E. S. Burke, Jr., at Cleveland, H. W. Martin at Atlanta, 
W. B. Geery at Minneapolis, and J. J. Thomas at Kansas 
City, all for the balance of the calendar year. Other 
chairmen and Reserve agents whose terms expired March 1 
were reappointed for terms of 60 days, including F. H. 
Curtiss at Boston, J. H. Case at New York, R. L. Austin at 
Philadelphia, E. M. Stevens at Chicago, J. S. Wood at 
St. Louis, C. C. Walsh at Dallas. Vacancies already existed 
at the Richmond and San Francisco Reserve banks. 


HE new board made no changes in its staff or method of 

organization, but three of the four outgoing members of 
the old board were given new positions. Adolph C. Miller, 
who was a member of the Federal Reserve Board from the 
time it was established in 1914, will continue, in an advisory 
capacity, the supervision he has exercised over the plans 
and construction of the board’s new building since its 
inception. Charles S. Hamlin, another member of the 
original board, and its first governor, has accepted appoint- 
ment as a special counsel to the board. J. J. Thomas has 
been appointed a class C director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City for the unexpired term ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, and designated as chairman and Federal 
Reserve Agent to fill the vacancy which has existed since 
the death of M. L. McClure. George R. James, who had 
accepted reappointment in 1931 for the emergency period, 
will resume his business connections in Memphis, Tenn. 
In exercising its powers to control credit, the board is 
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expected to move cau- 
tiously and to attempt to 
provide easy credit for 
business and industry 
while restricting credit for 
speculative purposes. 
With this in view it con- 
tinued study of bankers’ 
comments on proposed 
regulation U covering mar- 
gins on security loans by 
banks in spite of objections 
that the rules are bother- 
some and are not needed 
by the present volume of 
bank loans of this type, 
with the explanation that 
by this means the board 
might be able to exert a 
restraining influence on 
the use of credit for specu- 
lation in the stock market 
before it has reached a stage at which the general business 
and credit situation is unfavorably affected. This matter 
apparently gave the board more immediate concern than 
the problem of excess reserves. The Federal Advisory 
Council, which last fall recommended that excess reserves 
be reduced by sale of government bonds, changed its 
recommendation at its February meeting and suggested 
an increase in reserve requirements. 

The board naturally does not want to exercise the limit 
of its authority to increase reserve requirements at this 
time, since to do so would work a hardship on many indi- 
vidual banks in spite of the huge reserve of banks as a whole. 
No action regarding holdings of government securities was 
anticipated until after the first meeting of the new open 
market committee. The Reserve banks did not immediately 
make their selections to this committee, and the board took 
no steps to urge haste on the matter. 

The new board is very anxious to expand its activities 
in making loans to industry directly from the Reserve banks, 
not to make money nor to compete with commercial banks 
but as a form of investment in good will on behalf of the 
system and to bring the Reserve Bank officers into closer 
touch with local business men and their problems. Con- 
gress authorized the Reserve banks to use approximately 
$280,000,000 to make direct loans to industrial and com- 
mercial businesses. Approximately $150,000,000 of such 
loans have been authorized and $70,000,000 is now out- 
standing. Business men have complained that the Reserve 
banks are too strict in their requirements, delay decision too 
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long, and charge too high interest rates. The board is 
striving to pacify these complaints by inducing the Reserve 
banks to act more speedily. The banks must follow the 
provisions of the law as to conditions of the loans, and 
interest rates cannot be reduced because the cost is from 
4% to 6 per cent. The board considers the loans in the 
nature of a service to business. Collections are reported 
to be very satisfactory, many firms already having made 
substantial repayments. 

One of the objectives of the new Board of Governors is to 
bring the Reserve System into closer contact with the public, 
to humanize and popularize the system and make its func- 
tions and operations more generally understood. To this 
end the board has already directed its staff to begin prepara- 
tion of a booklet explaining the Reserve Banking System in 
simple, popular language. This publication, which will take 
several months to complete, will be for general distribution 
by the board and by member banks and will be particularly 
useful in answering questions about the system which the 
board is constantly receiving from students and laymen. 


Repaying the RFC 


The growing movement by banks to repay loans to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and to retire preferred 
stock held by RFC is welcomed by RFC Chairman Jesse H. 
Jones and other Washington officials. As of March 1, dis- 
bursements for preferred stock in banks and trust com- 
panies totaled $702,007,353, of which $61,655,736 has been 
retired. Approximately 92 per cent in amount, and 87 per 
cent in the number of banks are paying their dividends 
regularly, $39,973,270 in dividends having been collected to 
date. Disbursements for capital notes and debentures in 
state banks and trust companies totaled $340,413,300, of 
which $109,960,361 has been retired. Approximately 90 
per cent in amount, and 85 per cent in the number of these 
banks are paying their interest regularly, $18,004,885 having 
been collected to date. The larger percentage of retirement 
of capital notes and debentures is due to repayments by 
certain large state banks that did not need the capital for a 
proper ratio of capital to deposits, but who co-operated in 
the RFC preferred stock program. 

On previous occasions Chairman Jones has warned 
banks not to make undue efforts to retire stock or notes in 
advance of requirements where this might have a tendency 
to impair the bank’s capital. However, he commented with 
approval on the action of the American Trust Company of 
San Francisco in offering to the public $7,500,000 in con- 
vertible preferred stock in order to retire an equal amount 
of preferred stock owned by the RFC. This issue bears 
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4 per cent interest whereas the RFC stock pays 31% per 
cent, but an amortization fund of 5 per cent per year must 
be maintained to retire the RFC stock which makes it more 
expensive to the bank. Elimination of the amortization 
payments plus the feature of convertibility into common 
stock is expected to make the new issue advantageous both 
to the bank and to stockholders, particularly after July, 
1937, when double liability ceases. When this instance of 
a bank issuing convertible preferred stock to the public 
came to the attention of Mr. Jones he suggested that the 
practice might well be followed by. other banks in retiring 
the stock owned by RFC. 


Regulating Bank Investments 


While no marked change in bank practice is likely to 
result from the regulation of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency prohibiting national banks from investing in specu- 
lative securities, some opposition has developed. 

The regulation, which must also be followed by Reserve 
member state banks, prohibits banks from buying for their 
own accounts any investment securities in which the invest- 
ment characteristics are distinctly or predominantly specu- 
lative, as defined by recognized rating manuals. The banks 
are also prohibited from buying issues in default, and where 
they purchase securities above par they must provide for 
amortizing the premium. While banks in general have been 
following the practices made mandatory by the regulation 
there is some feeling it would restrict banks from buying 
certain issues when they are considered attractive and be- 
fore ratings have been moved upward into the approved 
classification. 

A ruling issued at the same time prohibits banks from 


G. H. HAMILTON 
President, Federal Reserve Bank 
KANSAS CITY 


B. A. McKINNEY 
President, Federal Reserve Bank 
DALLAS 


question may come up in the states, nine of which already 
have unemployment benefit laws with accompanying taxes. 

When the federal employment tax becomes due next 
January the Bureau of Internal Revenue will have to rule 
whether or not banks must pay this tax even though they 
may have been exempted from state taxes. This ruling will 
also apply to the federal payroll taxes which will come due 
the following year for the purpose of old-age retirement, for 
the law is so worded that if national banks are exempted 
from state social security taxes they are also exempted from 
the federal taxes of this nature, and conversely state banks 
will be exempted from federal taxes. 

The social security law exempts instrumentalities of the 
federal and state governments but it was not the intention 
of the drafters to exempt banks, and banks are not generally 
treated as “‘instrumentalities’” of the government for taxa- 
tion purposes. However, during debate on the bill in the 
Senate it was stated that national banks would not be 
covered, and this statement is given considerable weight. 


Federal Housing Legislation 


Extension of Title I of the Federal Housing Act, giving 
government guarantee to loans for modernization, repair, 
and equipment, was in some doubt virtually up to the ex- 
piration date, April 1, due to delay in securing the endorse- 
ment of the administration for the necessary legislation. 

Because of the time factor, amendments to (See page 30) 








engaging in brokerage practice or making a profit in buying 
and selling securities for customers, and requires that pur- 
chase of securities under an agreement for repurchase by 
the customer must be treated as a loan. 


A Ruling on Social Security 


Doubt has arisen over the status of banks under federal 
and state social security laws which will not be resolved 
until the Bureau of Internal Revenue and possibly the 
courts have ruled on the problem. The issue arose when 
the Unemployment Compensation Commission of the 
District of Columbia ruled that the nine national banks in 
Washington are not subject to the D. C. unemployment tax 
on the ground that they are instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government. While this is purely a local matter, the same 
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At the Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, 





the travel bureau is made purposely handy, just inside the main entrance 


The Lravel Season 


Srarts In APRIL 


by 
FRED B. BARTON 


ROM April through July, one of 
the busiest departments of Pitts- 
burgh’s largest bank is the travel 

bureau. 

It’s surprising how the urge to 
travel strikes people then. Some are 
taking a cruise to work the winter out 
of their joints. Some are waiting for 
school to close. so they can take Junior 
abroad for the summer. Many want 
the smooth seas and the gayety and 
sunshine of summer travel. 

The travel bureau is set to care for 
them. 

It’s an orderly department, roomy 
and not spectacular. There are no 
lurid steamship signs around, no 
window posters screaming at you. 
A few booklets lie to hand on the 
reception table, but most of the travel 
literature is inside that steel filing case 
which fills one whole wall. But 
Piltsburghers soon learn they can 
obtain complete travel service here. 

Suppose that one James Browning 
decides he wants to take a trip some- 


where about the first of May. He is 
not particular at first where he goes, 
but he has a pretty definite idea of 
when he must be back, and a fair idea 
of what he can afford to spend. But 
he won’t mention figures first: he’s 
just looking. He can afford to spend 
what he wants to spend, that’s about 
the size of it. But first of all, business- 
man-like, he wants to be given a choice 
of trips and prices. 


E sits down opposite an attendant 

of the travel bureau and is given an 
opportunity to thumb through some 
travel pamphlets and find what he 
can get enthusiastic about. Perhaps 
the attendant helps the customer make 
up his mind. Does he want a cruise, 
which provides masquerades and horse 
races and bridge parties, or would he 
prefer just to get on a boat and go 
somewhere? Does he crave de luxe 
service, or just average? Does he 
speak a foreign language: does he 
want to go somewhere and live like 
the natives? This last question is not 
often necessary, because most people 
prefer to carry their American standard 
of living with them when they travel. 
They pay the price to be relieved of all 


detail and annoyance and to receive 
the best of food and comfort. 

It happens he doesn’t want a cruise. 
Well then, why not a trip to Europe, 
coming back perhaps on the grand new 
steamer “Queen Mary,” which goes 
into service this year. 

James Browning’s eyes brighten at 
the mention of England. It comes out 
that he has always wanted to visit 
the home of his grandfather, who lived 
near old Kent. But he had imagined 
such a trip would take too long and 
cost toomuch. Howis the train service 
in England, and what are the distances? 
And how about hotels? His wife, he 
mentions casually, doesn’t much like to 
rough it. No amount of atmosphere can 
blind her to a bed that isn’t comfort- 
able, or food served on dishes that are 
not dainty. For that matter, he’s a 
bit particular himself! As we all are. 

The attendant brings out a large 
folding map of England and points a 
sure pencil-point at Kent. It’s only a 
step from London, he explains. Mr. 
and Mrs. Browning can take the train 
there, or they can hire a motor and 


make a circuit of quite a few historic 
Are they perhaps interested 
The gentleman 


towns. 
in ancient abbeys? 
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There are few banks that do 


not have some travel service 
to offer customers. What the 
Mellon National Bank, Pitts- 


burgh, is doing in its travel 
bureau is of special interest 


shrugs an impatient no. Does he care for scenery, 
or grouse-hunting, or golf? It begins to develop that 
Mr. Browning has an unexpressed yearning to play 
eighteen holes on some of the historic 
golf courses of the world. 

In a half hour’stimeacompetent plete in a folder, in- 
advisor can take Mr. Browning’s <luding tickets, pass- 


ports, luggage labels, 


travel thoughts, which were not and travel booklets 
entirely clear even to himself, and 

discover that a motor trip through the British Isles 
is exactly what he and his wife can and should do. 
Browning goes home with a pocketful of travel 
booklets and perhaps with a steamer diagram. He'll 
sell the idea to his wife and drop in presently to 
discuss arrangements. 


TRIP abroad can be made quite a tailor-made 
+ * affair, you see. Travelis enormously flexible. The 
first task is to bring the customer’s ideas down to 
paper and tell him exactly what he can do and 
exactly what it will cost. 

Sometimes this tailoring of a travel schedule calls 
for three or four conferences. The attendant blocks 
out an approximate itinerary from the hour the 
boat docks at Southampton or Cherbourg or Bremen, 
allowing a day here and two days there as the cus- 
tomer may desire. Perhaps he wants to be in a 
certain place at a specific time to take in some event 
such as the British Industries Fair, a Music Festival 
at Munich or Salzburg or Bayreuth, the Olympic 
Games at Berlin in August, maybe 


Each customer's trip 
is assembled com- 


even the Royal Dublin Society’s 
Horse Show in August. Then he 
wants to circle through certain other 
towns and find himself at the port 


The bureau presents 
a compact arrange- 
ment of counters, 
desks for customers, 
card files, and a safe 
for travelers checks 







of sailing at a very definite hour — 
and to know that the stateroom of his choice will be 
waiting for him. 

Those steel filing drawers in the Mellon Travel 
Bureau include detailed facts, such as train times in 
all European countries, hotel rates, and the like. 
It is possible to plan and sell a man a prepaid trip 
abroad and issue tickets and vouchers for practically 
every meal and room and taxi ride from hotel to 
station, so that the traveler has a worriless schedule 
and can travel almost without needing currency 


















of the country. 


But because this sort of thing is intricate, the 
bank makes intelligent use of the facilities of special 
tour wholesalers such as American Express Company, 
Thos. Cook & Sons, Raymond-Whitcomb and 
Amerop. It costs no more to receive their advice, 


and sometimes results in a customer 
saving some actual money. Rail- 
road rates, for instance, have a way 
of making startling reductions at 
limes for tourists. Italy’s govern- 
mental-owned railroads have given 


These files are the 
backbone of the 
bureau. They are 
custom made and 
contain folders and 
booklets from every 
steamship company 
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as high as an 80 per cent reduction 
on certain excursions. Tourists pass- 
ing through Germany but staying at 
least a week can often receive a 
60 per cent reduction. France and 
Switzerland sometimes offer railroad 
bargains, provided the tickets are bought 
outside of the country. 


S Mr. Browning’s trip takes definite 
form, the attendant takes steps to 
insure the right steamship quarters 
for the trip. In certain seasons this is 
not always easy. It is sometimes well 
to query two or three different lines 
and obtain an option on the best 
available room on different boats. 
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Here is where the bank’s printed 
forms come in. 

When a customer of the Travel 
Department is reasonably sure where 
he wants to go and when, and how 
expensively, a blank marked Applica- 
tion is filled out —and in duplicate. 

At the top go his name and the 
names and ages and addresses of his 
fellow passengers. Also their addresses 
and telephone numbers. If they have 
old passports which should be renewed, 
the bank can sometimes help. If the 
party has no passport, he must apply 
in person at the office of the Clerk of 
the Federal Court, submitting due 
evidence of his birth and citizenship 

and paying $10, which 









































is transmitted to the 
State Department at 
Washington. 

Some customers 
have the completed 
passport mailed direct 
to the bank for safe- 
keeping. If vises for 
certain foreign coun- 
tries are required, the 
bank’s own represen- 
tative in New York 
will take care of this, 
at the fees fixed by 
each country. 

The attendant 
brings out various 
steamer diagrams and 
finds a room about 
amidships, with plenty 
of light, which seems 


Here are two forms used in 
the Mellon travel bureau. 
One is an application blank 
and shows options on state- 
rooms obtained for a cus- 
tomer. The other is a check 
sheet listing all details of 
tickets, vises, etc. 











to suit the customer’s purse. If he 
wants a stateroom with bath, he will 
find himself on a higher deck: A or B, 
or even the Promenade or Boat Decks. 
If he should be a single man, traveling 
alone, he might ask for a berth in a 
cabin with some other male passenger. 

The attendant writes down the full 
story in skeletonized form, and then 
writes or wires or phones the steam- 
ship office for an option. Sometimes a 
room can be held open for several days; 
at other times decision must be given, 
say, by “tomorrow noon.” This de- 
pends very much on the season, of 
course. 


[T's “tomorrow noon” now, let us 
say. The customer is there, with his 
wife. They consider the staterooms 


that are being held for them. Is it 
better to take a less expensive room 
on a good boat, or a de luxe room on 
a slower boat? Probably the wife has 
been receiving suggestions from dozens 
of friends. ‘‘Aunt Tilly says you meet 
nicer people on the larger boats, and 
the food is better, and even if your 
stateroom is smaller, you’re in it only 
a few hours a day.”” They may have 
gathered new ideas as to English or 
French or German or Italian food. 
They are glad finally when the choice 
narrows down to Stateoom C-353 on, 
say, a 20,000 ton liner. 

Now a printed form is filled out, to 
make sure that nothing is being over- 
looked. Railroad tickets from Pitts- 
burgh to New York—and if the trip 
is not too long, it may be cheaper to 
buy a thirty-day excursion. Steam- 
ship tickets, with a reservation if 
possible for the journey back. Tours 
and side trips. Hotel arrangements. 
A few extras such as a United States 
Revenue Tax of $5, a United States 
Head Tax (in case you are a resident 
alien, but not collected if you are an 
American citizen) and a Port Tax at 
some points, such as Cherbourg. If 
cablegrams have been sent to Europe 
to clinch certain reservations, these 
are added in, but telegrams and phone 
calls are not added. 

Then the customer makes a down 
payment. Sometimes he pays in full. 
The bank suggests a few little extras 
which will make his trip free from 
worry. First of all, of course, come 
travelers’ checks. They are safe be- 
cause if lost without being counter- 
signed, they can be replaced on cus- 
tomary proof. They represent a 
world-wide bank account, in effect, 
cashable on demand in any country, 
at the best rates, and without outside 
identification. The customer may 
have any kind he likes, but if he wishes 
Mellon Travelers Cheques, they are 
not only safe but also a little less 
expensive than some of the others. He 
may buy them in denominations of 
$10 to $200, with no extra (See page 26) 











Seattle is a city of scenic beauty. Below 
the city Puget Sound spreads its waters to 
the Pacific. Behind it is the mountain 
range, with Mount Rainier and Mount 
Baker. Within the city proper one may en- 
joy the thrill of landing a salmon on light 
tackle, of golfing on the greenest of greens, 
of swimming at fresh or salt water beaches, 
of visiting interesting markets, of con- 
templating totem poles from Alaska or 
treasures from the Orient. The Olympic 
Hotel shown at the bottom of the page is 
convention headquarters 
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SEATTLE— 
AIB Convention 


Crry 


Two surprises are in store for those 
who attend the coming AIB Convention 


WO surprises are in store for 
those who will be fortunate 
enough to attend the thirty- 
fourth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking in Seattle, 
Washington, June 8 to 12. The first 
surprise will be the program. It is a 
program that will please delegates for 
its diversity and for its forward-looking 
approach to banking problems. The 
second surprise will be the delight of 
the visit itself.to this city of scenic 
wonders in the great Pacific Northwest. 
For the program, you have the 
words of President Maynard W. E. 
Park and Vice-president Henry Verde- 
lin that the past year has been an 
important year in banking history and 
that many vital points demand inter- 
pretation. There are new laws to 
consider and new regulations, new 
conditions to meet in bank operating, 
new thoughts in the development of 
banking service to the public, and new 
considerations for the entire banking 
personnel. Directing the program to 


encompass these subjects are Secretary 
Richard W. Hill and Educational 
Director Harold Stonier of the Insti- 
tute, aided by General Convention 
Chairman Caspar W. Clarke and a host 
of Pacific Coast committee men. 
Convention cities are sometimes 
crowded but Mr. Clarke offers assurance 
that all delegates will have ample hotel 
space in Seattle. A city of 400,000 
population, a seaport, and the metropo- 
lis for an extensive trading area, it 
has notable accommodations. Though 
the city ranks twentieth of all Ameri- 
can cities in population, it ranks 
seventh in hotel accommodations. 


HE AIB will take over the renowned 

Olympic Hotel, noted for its Western 
hospitality and its cuisine, and for its 
large Spanish ballroom and its Olympic 
Bowl. 

If you ask about Seattle as a conven- 
tion city, Seattle Chapter President 
Paul W. Kitto and Seattle Chairman 
of Publicity W. H. Berry (See page 25) 
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The plan ties all incoming items to the 
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The identifying number appears on the 


reverse side of the deposit ticket 
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A Plan 


For [RACING 
(CHECKS 


Incoming items are tied to deposit tickets 
by means of identifying numbers, simplifying 


numerical transit, and speeding all look-ups 


by 
E. W. POLLOCK 


Vice-president, The First National Bank and Trust Company 
of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


back unpaid and then spent 
hours trying to trace it back to 

the depositor, all because he had 
neglected to endorse it? We have. 
No matter how carefully incoming 
items are examined, we have found 
that frequently a check, or even a 
group of checks, will get into the works 
without the necessary endorsement. 
When such checks are payable di- 
rectly to the bank’s depositors, it is a 


H ve you ever had a check come 


simple matter to trace them. But if 
it happens that they are not, many 
hours of clerks’ time are spent in 
tracing them. 

Because of this inconvenience, we 
began a search several months ago for 
some means of identifying all deposited 
items. After a careful study of the 
problem, we came to the conclusion 
that the simplest solution lay in 
finding some plan for identifying each 
item as it comes into the bank with 
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the deposit ticket on which the item 
was entered. If we could establish 
this connection between items and 
their deposit tickets, before they were 
separated, it seemed to us that we 
would be on the right track. 

Our effort to accomplish this 
centered around the idea of a serial 
numbering device for our check en- 
dorsing machine. Since the great 
majority of items must be endorsed 
before they leave the bank, we felt 
that the simplest solution would be 
to place an identifying number on the 
back of each item, as we endorsed it, 
and to place the same identifying 
number on the deposit ticket. 


UT this would only partly solve 
our problem. Witha volume of from 
1,200 to 1,500 deposits daily, the trac- 
ing of a check even when serially 
numbered to correspond to a deposit 
ticket, might require going through 
an entire day’s deposits. Therefore, 
the next step in our problem became 
one of localizing the item to a par- 
ticular group of deposits. We solved 
this by working out eight groupings 
for incoming deposits. This dividing 
of deposits into eight groups would 
likewise divide by eight the time 
required to trace back any item. 
Then, for each of the eight groupings 
of deposits, we established a code 
number. All commercial account de- 
positors whose names began with any 
of the letters from A to D were con- 
sidered the first group and given the 
code number 1. E to L depositors 
were grouped under the code number 
2; M to R depositors, code number 3; 
S to Z depositors, code number 4; 
Public Funds, code number 5; Corre- 
spondent Banks, code number 6; 
General Ledger, code number 7; and 
Teller’s Cash Items, code number 0. 
The code numbers as the plan 
worked out, were in the nature of 
prefix numbers to the serial number. 
The result is that in tracing back an 
item it is only necessary to look 


The same number, stamped on all 
incoming items, establishes the tie- 
up between checks and deposit 
tickets 









This photograph was taken in Mr. Pollock’s bank to illustrate the sorting and endorsing 
operation described in his article 


through that group of deposit tickets 
bearing the identifying prefix or code 
number. For example, a check bear- 
ing code number 1 is a check deposited 
by someone in the A to D section of 
our commercial account ledger. Since 
deposit tickets are filed alphabetically 
by days, it is a simple matter to pull 
out any one day’s A to D section and 
go through it to locate the deposit 
ticket bearing the serial number that 
is wanted. 

The next problem we faced was to 
obtain a check endorsing machine 
that could be adapted to the number- 
ing system we had worked out. What 
we needed, briefly, was a machine 
with a numbering device of five column 
capacity, the left column for the code 
or prefix number, and the remaining 
columns for the serial number. A 
further essential was the development 
of a quick-change numbering device to 
avoid slowing up the flow of items or 
increasing personnel. 

We submitted our requirements to 
one of the manufacturers of check 
endorsing machines. They developed 
a quick change numbering device for 
use on their check endorsing machine. 
The machine and its work are illus- 
trated in this article. 





Code Numbers 
Re Cmmenens. . 0 «5s ie ee ie 
eee 2 
W-ee Ciretonivers: ........ 2 5c ccs 3 
S-2 Cusbonvers. ...... 2. .55.6-.: 4 
a rs ere 5 
Correspondent Banks.......... 6 
ee ea 7 
Tetter’s Cagh Items. ............ 0 











That brings us up to the point of 
actually putting the new plan into 
operation. To avoid the necessity of 
changing the code number with every 
deposit going through the machine, 
we simply arranged for a pre-sort of 
deposits according to code numbers. 
Thus A to D deposits, to bear code 
number 1, are placed in one group; 
E to L deposits, to bear code number 
2, into another group, and so on. For 
the sort, we use a table with sorting 
bins. The time required for the 
entire 1,200 deposit tickets is negli- 
gible; it comes at various periods dur- 
ing the day and requires only a few 
minutes at a time of the clerk, who 
among his other part-time. duties, 
runs the check endorser. 


E now, let us assume, have one 

teller’s deposits sorted into the 
code groups. The endorsing clerk 
manually sets the code number on 
the machine at 1, and is ready to run 
through the first deposit ticket and 
its accompanying items. 

An example of just how this works 
may be seen in the illustration on 
page 16. The code or serial number 1 
is shown first in the identifying 
number. The serial number on the 
machine at the time was 0198. Thus 
the first deposit ticket and all of the 
items appearing on it will carry the 
number 1-0198. At the completion of 
each deposit the serial number is 
advanced by merely depressing a 
lever. The next deposit run through 
the machine in group 1 will bear the 
number 1-0199. 

If the next deposit happened to be 
in group 2, it would be necessary to 
change the code number from 1 to 
2, and to advance the = (See page 29) 
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cent (LOURT 
Decisions 


by 


CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, Jr. 


A ruling on charges for serving as depositary ... Standing of 
the joint account on a one-party set-off... The bank as a holder 
of fluctuating collateral... A far-reaching signature card 


Depositary Charges 


That a bank does not always receive 
its expected compensation for acting 
as depositary for creditors’ committees 
and similar bodies, is apparent from a 
recent ruling in the case of a large 
corporation being re-organized under 
Section 77B of the Bankruptcy Act. 
Passing on the bank’s claim for serv- 
ices in that case, the court held: 

“While the need of a depositary to 
receive deposits, issue certificates, 
maintain safe custody and perform 
the incidental work in handling securi- 
lies is recognized, and the charges 
made are said to be standard, the 
court will not be bound by any fixed 
scale employed by banks generally 
for similar services.” 

In this particular case, the charges 
submitted by the bank were held to 
be excessive and the court awarded 
compensation to the bank on a lower 
scale fixed by itself. (In re Paramount 
Publix Corporation, 12 Federal Sup- 
plement, 832.) 


Joint Account 


Where a deposit account is opened 
in the name of two persons or survivor, 
can the bank maintain a set-off against 
the account for a debt owing to the 
bank by one of the parties? 

This interesting question was raised 
in a recent Maryland case where two 
sisters maintained such an account. 
One of the sisters being indebted to 


the bank, and the debt remaining 
unpaid, the bank set off the amount 
against the joint account. Thereafter, 
the other sister brought suit against 
the bank to recover the entire amount 
of the deposit. In the trial and 
subsequent appeal of the case, the 
following rulings were made by the 
court: 

1. The entry of the deposits to the 
credit of two persons or the survivor, 
made the money subject to with- 
drawal by either party, but did not 
determine the separate interest of 
each party in the money: 

2. The party bringing the suit was 
permitted to show that the entire fund 
belonged to her and was deposited in 
the joint form, apparently, as a matter 
of convenience; 

3. The bank was not permitted to 
show that it had no knowledge of the 
alleged ownership of the entire account 
by the party who was not indebted to 
the bank; 

4. The party suing to recover from 
the bank was not required to show 
that the bank had knowledge of her 
sole ownership of the account. 

From the whole case, it would 
appear that the bank could maintain 
a set-off only against as much of the 
deposit account as the debtor actually 
owned, if any. (Peoples Bank vs. 
Turner, 182 Atlantic Reporter, 314.) 


Fluctuating Collateral 


The maker of notes, sued by a bank 


holding them, urged as a defense that 
he had requested the bank to sell 
pledged collateral at a time when the 
proceeds would have paid the notes. 
He further contended that the bank 
had agreed to carry the notes until 
after the period of financial distress 
had passed and the collateral had re- 
turned to higher values. 

The Pennsylvania court ruled that 
the bank was under no obligation to 
sell the collateral when requested to 
do so by the maker of the notes. As 
to the alleged promise to carry the 
notes until the period of financial 
distress had passed, it was held that, 
even if such an improbable promise 
was made, there was no legal considera- 
tion to support it and hence it was 
not enforceable against the bank. 
(Gordon vs. Mitchell, 182 Atlantic 
Reporter, 386.) 


Signature Card 


The far-reaching effect of a signature 
card is aptly illustrated in a recent 
Maryland case. 

A depositor opend an account and 
executed a signature card in the follow- 
ing form: ‘“‘Peter Barnes in trust for 
himself and Edna Barnes, joint owners, 
subject to the order of Peter Barnes, 
balance at the death of either to 
belong to the survivor.” The two 


parties were father and daughter. At 
the death of the father the daughter 
claimed the balance, but was opposed 


(See page 22) 


by other heirs, who 
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THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Seventy-second Annual Statement) 










































































ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
United StatesGovernment Bonds . $248,437,624.45 Life Insurance Reserves $671, 217,559.89 
U.S. Government Guaranteed Bonds 6,790,175 .00 Accident and Health Insurance 
ae ~— Bonds ieee Paves rape ee A ws he ae he ee 9 651,416.17 
ilroad BondsandStocks . . . 61,451, 746.00 k ’ : _ 
Public Utility Bondsand Stocks . | — 64,891/578.00 eS ee... u—= 
Other Bonds and Stocks es 39 , 294 , 804.40 ‘ ‘ : 

: Reserves for Taxes Ew iG Wa x 4,231,141.86 
First Mortgage Loans ae ee 66,222 ,088.59 Other R d Liabiliti 2321. 383.34 
Real Estate—Home Office . . .  12,195,819.98 a + vom” 
RealEstate—Other . . . . .  46,054,905.17 SpecialReserve . . . . . . = 12,140,270.74 
Loans on Company’s policies . . 119,860,667 .11 : 

Cashonhandandin Banks .. . 12,870,001 .31 Capital ar $20 ,000 ,000 ,00 
Eatermstecerued =... wll t le 8,861, 115.66 Surplus... 20 ,067 , 784.56 
Premiumsdueanddeferred . . . 26,949 977.11 
AllOther Assets . . . .. . 607 , 433 .93 40 ,067 , 784.56 
*TOTAL ; - . . .  . $787,910,991.71 TOTAL ~ « . « » » « Se esse 
THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
(Thirtieth Annual Statement) 
ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
United StatesGovernment Bonds. $4 , 782 ,097 .00 Unearned Premium and _ Claim 
Other PublicBonds . ... . 2,061 , 183.00 Reserves i < wb & oe $8 , 163 ,878 .43 
Railroad BondsandStocks . . . 1,808 , 346.00 Reserves for Taxes eS ae ee 388 , 100. 39 
Public Utility Bondsand Stocks . . 1,466 , 331.00 —— — and Liabilities. . ‘ rege = 
* Other Bonds and Stocks ‘ 11,319, 476.00 ots egpyaaaaietealee  A aia atta 
CashonhandandinBanks . . . 2,389, 576.90 —— - == = : 
Premiumsin Course of Collection. 1,817, 658.85 —s * ttt 
Interestaccrued . .... . 92,027.55 9 ,285 ,826.27 
*TOTAL ~ &. & « & » — - ieee TOTAL ~ «a « +t a « we SBR TeGyeee. SO 
THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE, COMPANY 
(Twelfth Annual Statement) 
ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
United States Government Bonds $9 ,932 ,000.00 Unearned Premium and Claim 
Other PublicBonds .... . 505 , 500.00 Reserves A ae ee ne ee $11 ,933 ,793.39 
Railroad BondsandStocks . . . 1,379 , 850.00 Reserves for Taxes er ee eee 512,716.38 
Public Utility Bondsand Stocks .. 3,194,316.00 Other Reservesand Liabilities . . 121,835.88 
Other BondsandStocks . .. . 2,924, 676.00 SpecialReserve . .... . 2 ,549 , 682.43 
CashonhandandinBanks . . . 1,834, 284.93 Capital Pa $2,000 ,000 .00 

Premiumsin Course of Collection. 1,420, 752.08 Surplus... 4.221.725 .33 

Interestaccrued . .... . 126,440.13 

All Other Assets. ee 21,934.27 6,221,725 :33 

*TOTAL eee . $21,339,753 .41 TOTAL ea eo eo See 
THE CHARTER OAK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(First Annual Statement) 
ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 

United States Government Bonds $1,017 ,000.00 paring for Taxes : gi ade ats $ 200 .00 

Cashonhandandin Banks . . . 185 ,630.71 Capita a 500 ,000 .00 

laterestaccrued . ..:. .« « . § 348.45 Surplus. . |. 707,779.16 

1,207,779 .16 
*TOTAL ee are ee $1,207 ,979.16 TOTAL ee alte a Se ier ee $1, 207 ,979. 16 








*Assets include securities deposited with State and other authorities, as required by law: 
The Travelers Insurance Company $19,354,817.00; The Travelers Indemnity Company $1,200,093.30; The Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company $605,790.00; The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company $300,000.00. 
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Are Still A Buy ? 


For long-pull holding, which 
major groups can still be pur- 
chased ? 


Are You Hedged Against 


INFLATION 


Definite, detailed ways to guard 
yourself against the perils of 
printing-press money. 


Any Hope For Your 


UTILITIES 


Should you switch into other 
groups? Or have utilities seen 
the worst ? 


What To Expect For 


OND vietas: 


Will your income shrink even 
lower ? Is there something you 
can do about it? 


Write for Above Reports 
GRATIS 
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that the 
father’s 


(From page 20) contended 
balance belonged to the 
estate. 

“The entry on the signature card is 
a sufficient declaration of a revocable 
trust, because it indicates an intention 
to create such a trust,” the court ruled. 
“The signature card was itself evidence 
of such an intention, but may be 
rebutted by proof that in signing it the 
donor had no such intention.” 

No evidence being produced to the 
contrary, the balance of the account 
was awarded to the surviving daughter 
under the legend on the signature card. 
(Bollack vs. Bollack, 182 Atlantic 
Reporter, 317.) 


Fictitious Payee 

A bank issued a cashier’s check pay- 
able to a fictitious payee without knowl- 
edge that the payee was fictitious. The 
check was subsequently presented for 
payment by a collecting bank, which 
had guaranteed the payee’s endorse- 
ment. Actually, the endorsement of 
the payee’s name was forged. 

At suit by the issuing bank against 
the collecting bank, the court ruled 
in favor of the issuing bank. No title 
to the check passed to the collecting 
bank under the forged endorsement, 
the court held. Not having any title 
to the check, the collecting bank was 
not entitled to collect on it from the 
issuing bank, which could recover 
back from the collecting bank the 
amount with interest which it paid to 
the collecting bank on the check. 
(First National Bank vs. Produce 
Exchange Bank, 89 Southwestern Re- 
porter, Second Series, 33.) 


Decedent’s Check 
What is the status of a gift of funds 


| by check where the drawer dies before 


| has not yet come into its own. 


the check is actually paid? 

“The delivery of a check is not an 
executed gift of the money and will 
be revoked by the death of the drawer 
before actual payment,” declares the 


Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, ‘‘ex- 
cept where the check is drawn for the 
exact amount in the bank, in which case 
it will be sustained as an equitable 
assignment of the fund.” (Mellier’s 
Estate, 182 Atlantic Reporter, 388.) 


Making Note Payment 


Where the maker of a note makes 
payment to the payee after the latter, 
before maturity, has endorsed the note 
to another, is the maker relieved of 
further liability on the note? 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
held that where the maker of a note 
makes payment to the payee without 
production of the note itself, he does 
so at his own peril. The holder who 
has the legal title can recover, not- 
withstanding the payment. 

However, where it appears that the 
assignee or endorsee employed the 
payee as his agent to collect from the 
maker, or if the circumstances show 
that the money paid by the maker 
actually reached the hands of the 
endorsee, the latter cannot again 
recover from the maker merely because 
he retains physical possession of the 
note. (In re Harbaugh’s Estate, 182 
Atlantic Reporter, 394.) 


Mortgage Redemption 


The mortgagor of a parcel of real 
estate is not the only party to be con- 
sidered by the mortgagee in some 
jurisdictions, as appears from a recent 
dictum of the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Maine. 

*““Any one who has an interest in 
mortgaged premises,” said the court 
in that case, “‘and who would be a loser 
by foreclosure, is entitled to redeem.” 
Under this principle, it would appear 
that the holder of a junior lien or the 
owner of any interest in the real estate 
would be entitled to redeem the mort- 
gaged premises from the lien of the 
mortgage, presumably by payment. 
(Liberty vs. Pooler, 182 Atlantic 
Reporter, 216.) 


Management Looks at Operating 


(From page 7) Who does not fire them. 
Now here is a_ highly specialized 
job in the field of human engineer- 
ing, but which to all appearances 
Pick- 
ing the right man for a job is not 
always easy. The variables are numer- 
ous and involved. As we all know, it 
is impossible to find a person having 
ability to handle, equally well, one 
and every bank job; for ability is the 


| sum total of a natural aptitude, skill 


| facts! 


and knowledge. Each person is unique. 
Yet how often do we disregard these 
How often do we try to con- 
form the job to the man, instead of the 
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man to the job! And failure to rec- 
ognize this invariably leads to unsatis- 
factory results. 

Most of us will agree that the 
effectiveness with which any job is 
done is in direct proportion to the skill 
exercised in choosing and guiding the 
man for the specific task at hand. 
That certain mental processes can be 
interpreted and accurately measured, 
is generally accepted. So-called intelli- 
gence tests for clerical and manual 
workers are reliable, have practical 
value, and are being utilized and 
depended upon. Moreover, their use 
in industry is becoming more common 
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each year. An office boy, junior clerk, 
stenographer or typist can be accu- 
rately tested and the recorded score | 
will furnish a trustworthy index of | 
performance under actual working | 
conditions. Such tests have been — 
devised and successfully applied in our COMMERCIAL * CHECKING 
own organization. They have tended 
to supplement and confirm our judg- 
ment of men already in our employ 
and consequently contain a predictive 
value. The difficulty arises in tests 
for the higher grades where technical | 
knowledge and executive ability are | | 


| ° Ml 
-equired. And yet even in this field | b ] 
memumapegsign. "| ...too Dusy to live 


[* a recent publication, ““A Study of | 








SAVINGS * TRAST S 





Psychological Measurements,” from Most everyone knows people who are so engrossed 
the Harvard University Press, there is | 
. recorded the findings .of a scientific | ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 
ies iain atone salad of | in their private affairs that they are, actually, too 
time. This research aims at a more | 


scientific analysis and understanding 
of the human mind, and it is interesting 
to note that five general characteristics 
common to men and women in execu- 
tive positions have been isolated and 
measured in the course of this study. 
[ have no intention to attempt a 
review of this most forward-looking 
book, but it is significant to note that 
pe om oe ic. ee ae | hours are available whenever you need them. Don’t 
lary. It is maintained in this study 
that the executive rank which a man 
or woman attains is determined more 
by vocabulary than by any other 
single measurable mental element. 
The explanation offered for this con- 
" clusion is that words are the tools of 

thought, and that men and women 
i" by this means grasp the thoughts of | 


; others, and it is with th hat th 
r peepee ye their om made hon | AM E RI CA N NAT I O N AL B AN K 
: | Ren ‘cremsive sbity assem | AND TRUST COMPANY 


busy to live. We at the American National are busy, 
all right — and we're glad of it! But there is always an 


hour or two that can be laid aside for our correspond- 


ow Ww wer! Ww" ” 


| ents who drop in to talk things over. And a lot more 


be afraid of bothering us. Come ahead —any time. 


LAURANCE ARMOUR 
Presiden 


coo O | — 


ce sary, is admitted. A question that | of Chicago 
e arises is whether banks as a whole | 
7 F could not benefit greatly by intro- | LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON 
c ducing more of these tested theories | 
= find them of no small practical MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
value. 


Assuming that proper care and | 
diligence has been exercised in our 
primary selection of help. the re- a ae Ni aN NS IT ai A or * 
mainder will depend to a very large 








. extent upon the encouragement, train- progressive management must keep in Another sign of encouragement that 
al ing and discipline which the junior mind is the valuable asset contained in higher educational opportunity must 
ms executives, the department heads, and the word “morale,’”’ and nothing is be afforded and performance stepped- 
mn others exercise in turn upon these new _surer to create or preserve this than up is the real effort being made by the 
1 | employees. Unless the men and fair and competent selection of men American Institute of Banking toward 
“A women occupying these key positions for promotion. Closely associated a_ greater degree of proficiency in 
1 fully understand people, their motives with the morale of the staff is the official bank staff personnel, as evi- 
C and aspirations, it is not reasonable bank’s “good will.” The importance denced by the inauguration of a 
4 to expect satisfactory results. If they of the latter cannot be overlooked Graduate School of Banking under the 
:. 3 themselves have not the ability to either and as must be most apparent auspices of the Institute last summer. 
al develop and intelligently direct and there is no better way of promoting it These movements , rightly focus their 
al promote those under their supervision, than through the organization’s own efforts upon lifting the professional 
d how can we rightfully expect a higher staff. All of which is nothing new. standards of men who have chosen 


level of performance? Certainly a Yet it is disappointing at times to find banking asacareer. But the Graduate 
growing staff cannot be left to vegetate these valuable aids relegated to the School, as we all know, cannot accom- 
and go to seed! One thing also that — shelf. plish these ends alone. We shall have 
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to start at the bottom and build up. 
Like advertising, the immediate profit 
from good personnel direction cannot 
be seen in so many dollars and cents, 
but as certainly as it is good, the 
organization must benefit. 

Banks have nothing to sell except 
service, and service is dependent upon 
the personal equation first, last and 
always. If plans are to be made for 
the future, they must be stated in 
terms of men. Admittedly this will 
take time. But patience, it has been 
said, is a virtue, and there are many 
changes that can only be accomplished 
with the passage of time. A better 
selection, development and training of 
staff will result in lifting the level of 
intelligence of the entire banking 
fraternity. If that be attained, it is 
certain that many seemingly difficult 
problems today will vanish into thin 
air tomorrow. 


Two Jobs for Public 
Relations 


(From page 10) wives and opened 
accounts. 

All men who meet the public are 
constantly being educated to better our 
public relations and get new business. 
I talk to the tellers periodically. The 
cashier, who has direct charge of police 
and vault guards, meets with them 
often. We urge, “Be courteous and 
helpful. When a stranger or a friend 
asks something you do not know, the 
best answer is a truthful, ‘I don’t 
know,’ then take him to the nearest 
officer and introduce him. When you 
see a stranger wandering about ap- 
parently lost, find out what he wants 
and help him get it. Study up the 
relationship between the various de- 
partments of the bank. Goto A. I. B. 
courses. Be patient, not superior. 
If you see an opening for new business, 
don’t let it slip, either get that person 
into the hands of someone able to 
land the business or else get word 
promptly to business extension.” 

At all branches we have set up 
regular methods for getting new busi- 
ness. Some of our branches are good- 
sized banks in their own right; these 
have new business men. At smaller 
branches someone, usually the assist- 
ant manager, has this responsibility. 
We have Milwaukee marked off into 
branch districts. Each branch is held 
responsible for a given territory, but 
does not have exclusive rights to it. 
This means that if one branch discovers 


| some available new business in another 


| branch’s ‘territory, it is entirely free 


ESTABLISHED MARCH 24, 1933 3; RESOURCES EXCEED $325,000,000 
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to take this on. The new business 
man of the scooped branch has no 
ground for complaint. Rather he is 
asked, ““How come another branch 
has to go into your district to get new 
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business you are missing?’ Of course 
no branch is allowed to solicit business 
away from another! This policy works 
beautifully most of the time, though 
once in a great while it becomes 
necessary for the main office to 
arbitrate a jurisdictional dispute. 

Two points we hammer home to all 
of our contact men are never to become 
discouraged about a prospect, and 
never to attempt to disturb a pleasant 
relationship existing between a pros- 
pect and his present bank. The 
essence of new business solicitation, 
as we see it, is to keep calling on the 
prospect and to keep him aware that 
ours is a good bank which is willing to 
serve him if ever he needs us. Such 
visits frequently result in the oppor- 
tunity to do the prospect a favor, but 
we never presume upon favors to 
urge that he become our customer. 


‘THIS type of solicitation builds in 

the business man’s mind a friendly 
feeling toward us. Eventually he 
thinks of us almost as his second bank, 
even though he has never done a 
dollar’s worth of business with us. 
With many a prospect this relation- 
ship eventuates in a frame of mind 
where he is almost looking for reasons 
to bring his account to us. As long 
as his bank does a good job, he remains 
with them. But there is no question 
that at the first break in his banking 





relationship, he comes to us. It must 
be obvious that the same sort of 
friendly calling on our customers keeps 
them looking for reasons to stay with us. 

One final word as it applies to bank 
solicitation today. There are, as 
already pointed out, many new and 
potentially desirable prospects develop- 
ing in this upward curve of business. 
New factories are being built, stores 
are being extended, after five or more 
years of practical stagnation. Rapidly 
growing businesses are the ones which 
need bank credit—and banks need 
borrowing customers. Moroever, it 
is the borrowing customer of the other 
bank who becomes disgruntled at 
failure to recognize his improving 
status, and who therefore is the most 
likely prospect to change his connec- 
tion. Many a borrower who flatly 
refuses some reasonable request of his 
old bank, for reasons connected with 
the Chinese custom of saving face, 
will move to another bank and accept 
the same requirement without a 
murmur. 

So there are, in the present rising 
tide of business, more good prospects 
available and better opportunities for 
effective solicitation than there have 
been for years. And, for the first 
time since 1929 or 1930, banks have 
a real opportunity to profit by well 
directed and persistent effort in solicit- 
ing new business. 


Seattle—AIB Convention City 


(From page 17) have the answers for you. 
“Seattle is located in the heart of the 
finest scenic and most diverse recre- 
ational area in the world. Within 60 
minutes of the city there are more than 
120 lakes. Puget Sound spreads itself 
around theentirearea. The attractions 
of Rainier National Park and Mount 
Baker are easily available. Since Seattle 
is the gateway to the Orient and Alaska, 
it is only natural that the influence of 
the East and Far North should be 
felt. Alaska totem poles, hand carved 
ivory, and all the treasures of China 
and Japan are on display, and for sale.” 

As this magazine starts to press it 
is yet too early to announce the AIB 
program in full. A summary of last 
minute information obtained from 
officers however, makes it possible to 
list many of the features. The pro- 
gram runs from Monday through 
Friday. 

Monday is the day for arrival and 
registrations. Monday night is set 
aside for the National Public Speaking 
Contest, wherein eight district cham- 
pions compete for national honors. 
There are four prizes to be awarded 
to winners, a first prize of $500, a 
second prize of $300, a third prize of 
$200, and a fourth prize of $100. These 


prizes, together with the payment of 
expenses of the eight representatives 
to the convention, are possible through 
a $50,000 endowment established by 
A. P. Giannini, chairman of the board 
of Bank of America. 

There will be two general sessions 
during the convention. One on Tues- 
day morning and one on Friday. At 
the first Dr. Bruce R. Baxter, president 
of Willamette University, Salem, 
Oregon, will be the guest speaker. 
Dr. Baxter is a nationally known 
educator, distinguished for his thought- 
provoking discussions of fundamental 
subjects. Final selection of other 
speakers for the general sessions has 
not yet been completed. 

Delegates will get down to serious 
work at the institute departmentals 
which will be held throughout the 
convention. Special speakers have 
been selected to preside at these 
departmentals and to lead open dis- 
cussion. The departmentals will cover: 
audits and accounting, bank manage- 
ment, business development and adver- 
tising, credits, bank operations, invest- 
ments and investment banking, sav- 
ings banking and trust business. A 
series of special institute conferences 
will take up chapter administration, 











What 7Z Stocks 


Do Experts Favor? 


Durinc the past 
four weeks the stock recommenda- 
tions of leading financial authorities 
have centered about 12 issues. The 
names of these favored stocks and 
the prices at which they are recom- 
mended are given in the current 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


Experience has shown that stocks rec- 
ommended by three or more financial 
experts almost invariably show better 
than average appreciation. 


To introduce to you the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock forecast- 
ing—so successful during the past 
16 years—we shall be glad to send 
you without obligation this list of 
12 outstanding stocks—a list avail- 
able through no other source. 


Send for Bulletin B.C.H.1. Free! 
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SAVE 663 % 
Postage Costs 


If you have occasion to send reports or 
correspondence covering several sheets of 
paper, MILL 630 AIR MAIL PAPER 
will reduce your postage costs 6634 %. 

This is due to the extreme light weight 
of MILL 630 AIR MAIL PAPER and 
applies both to first class mail and air 
mail. On foreign mail the saving is even 
greater. 

MILL 630 AIR MAIL PAPER is 
strong, opaque and a true white in color. 
Because of these qualities, it prints and 
photostats well and will render 15 perfect 
carbon copies using standard carbon and 
equipment. 

Order through your dealer or write for 
samples direct to 


B.F.DRAKENFELD &CO.. Inc. 
45 Park Place, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Hammermill Safety Paper for 
checks is made of the tough 
strong fibers of virgin sulphite 
cellulose. Hammermill was the 
pioneer in making Safety Paper 
from sulphite base stock. From 
the pulp through the sensitizing, 
every step of the process is 
done in the Hammermill plant, 
under the supervision and con- 
trol of the Hammermill labora- 
tories. See samples and judge 


for yourself — mail the coupon 
below. 
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institute publicity, and public speaking. 

On Tuesday evening the Institute’s 
famous East-West debate will be held. 
Elimination debates are now being 
conducted, and the winner in the 
Eastern section of the country will 
meet the winner of the Western section. 
A debate cup is the prize. 

Another feature of the convention 
will be the chapter publicity exhibits. 
Awards will be made for the best 
chapter exhibits and chapter publica- 
tions. This year, for the first time, 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., national 
advertising and publicity agency with 
headquarters in Philadelphia, will award 
a silver loving cup to the chapter 


presenting an exhibit of the most 
effective and outstanding publicity. 
The Institute likewise offers special 
prizes. 

Throughout the convention there 
will be tours of the city, visits to the 
city’s industrial plants, boat trips, 
special breakfasts, dancing, and many 
other entertainment features, not the 
least of which is the Annual AIB 
Ball scheduled for Friday night. 

While the primary purpose of the 
convention is to encourage the ad- 
vancement of those who attend, there 
will nevertheless be ample opportunity 
for the forming of valuable contacts 
and for entertainment. 


The Travel Season Starts In April 


(From page 16) charge for the 
wallet that holds them. 

Has the customer sufficient accident 
insurance? How about a _ floater 
policy on his baggage? Would he like 
a baggage van to call at, say, three 
P.M. on the day of departure to take 
all his trunks to the station? And, 
without being anything more than 
neighborly, would he care to store his 
silver and any other valuables in the 
bank’s safe deposit vault? 

Step behind the scenes for a moment 
and see how the bank handles its 


handy 


_ records of each trip. 


As soon as James Browning becomes 
a likely prospect, a filing folder is 
headed up with his name. This is a 
unique little filing folder in that the 
back flap contains a pocket for tickets 
and passport and anything else that 
might be spilled out and lost. In this 
folder go the top copy of the applica- 
tion, the cost sheet (which is checked 
in detail as to figures and dates and 
everything) and carbon copies of all 
letters and wires to steamship com- 
panies and others. If Mr. Browning 
and his wife want a table for two and 
two deck chairs in the afternoon sun- 


shine, the bank makes a point of 
securing these accommodations, if 
possible. 


HEN the customer pays in full, he 
is handed his tickets, vouchers, re- 
ceipts, baggage stickers and tags, all 
put in separate envelopes and care- 
fully marked. A black carrying case 
for his passports and tickets is given 
him as a farewell souvenir from the 
Mellon National Bank. He goes on 
his way, as dozens, yes hundreds, 
of other joyous Pittsburghers have 
traveled and are traveling every year 
since this bank, in building its block- 
long banking house in 1922, changed 
the name of an outside travel bureau 
which it already owned and moved it 
inside as an integral department of 
the bank. 
It is especially necessary in a bank 


travel agency to do the fair thing by 
one’s customers rather than squeeze 
every possible profit out of them. For 
instance, the trip the customer prefers 
may be much less profitable to the 
bank than would some other trip. 
Transatlantic liners pay a commission 
of 6 per cent; Mediterranean cruises 
yield 715 per cent; a West Indies 
cruise 10 per cent. Some hotels pay a 
commission of 10 per cent, but many 
times (especially where the customer 
will be there only for one night) the 
bank will pass up a possible profit of 
30 or 50 cents and just ask the hotel 
to give the customer the very best 
attention possible in return for this 
commission. To be frank, it might 
cost half that much to collect it any- 
way; and the bank feels that the hotel 
can do a little something extra in the 
way of courtesy and_ hospitality. 
Which indeed proves to be the case. 

The Mellon National Bank Travel 
Bureau doesn’t try to switch a cus- 
tomer, or dictate to him. Neither 
does the bank ever operate a personally 
conducted cruise, which it could easily 
and profitably do. Better to leave 
that sort of thing to the commercial! 
agencies which do the job nicely. 
Sometimes the bank puts a customer 
on some personally conducted tour, 
but always makes it clear that the 
bank acts only as agent and that the 
tour itself is responsible. A bank 
after all is more responsible to its 
clientele than is the average business. 
and it is well always to keep responsi- 
bility clearly in mind. 

Sometimes a customer buys only a 
steamer ticket and has a courier meet 
him at the boat and arrange all details 
from then on. Maybe Uncle George 
took a trip last year and met the 
grandest chauffeur in the world in 
Rome: a comfortable car, knows three 
languages, always cheerful, a_ safe 
driver, goes anywhere. If a customer 
has such an Uncle George, the bank 
gives him what he asks for. 

At other times the bank is able to 
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recommend a responsible chauffeur 
service which will take a party of two, 
three or four by motor anywhere, 
covering 100 kilometers a day in any 
direction —stopping anywhere — and in- 
cluding a room with bath and two 
meals and tips in the price of the car 
and chauffeur. The customer may 
travel in a moderate priced car in 
France, Italy or Germany in a Delage, 
Fiat or Horch. If he prefers a sumptu- 
ous car and starts his trip in those 
same countries he will be furnished a 
Hispano-Suiza in France, an Isotta- 
Fraschini in Italy and a Mercedes 
in Germany. 

Occasionally a correspondent bank 
will make use of the facilities of the 
Mellon National Bank’s travel bureau 
for one of its clients. The strict rules 
of the Transatlantic Steamship Con- 
ference do not permit, however, of 
this bank signing up its correspond- 
ents as sub-agents. Commissions may 
not be split. Incidentally, the books 
of the travel bureau are subject to 
audit, not only by the bank’s auditors 
but by a traveling auditor from the 
Conference, who happens in without 
warning. 

As might be imagined, the Travel 
Bureau acts as a feeder to other 
departments of the bank. It sells a 
good many thousands of Mellon 
Travelers Cheques. It occasionally 














“The Telephone belongs to 


Main Street’ —Watter s. Gifford 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
which has supplied the greater part of the new capital 
to build the Bell System, is owned by men and women 
in every state of the Union. Nobody owns as much as 
1% of the stock. The average holding is 28 shares. So, 
from the standpoint of ownership, as well as service, 


the telephone is of, by, and for the people. 
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Digging Beneath the Surface—This is a line by line 
analysis of the fire insurance contract known as the New 
York standard policy. It explains what the policy promises 
to do, discusses the advantages of the co-insurance clause, and 
explains the importance of the Underwriters’ Laboratory and 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. A 22-page booklet 
published by a large fire insurance company. 


Can Trust Profits Be Improved?—This is a reproduction 
of a manuscript released by a firm of investment managers. 
It is the work of a former trust officer and is in the nature of a 
summarized report of a survey extending over several months 
on the subject of trust profits. Included in the text is a table 
of comparative costs per $1,000 of property managed per year 
for various classes of institutions. 


How to Save on Postage Costs—A short interesting 
folder that tells how banks can save substantial amounts in 
mailing copies of letters, reports, documents—in fact all 
matter that is sent by first class mail or air mail. 


Booklets Still Available 


Field Warehousing—A comprehensive, 32-page booklet 
containing the latest information on field warehousing: what 
it is, how it operates in the field of inventory financing, under 
what conditions it can be used, why it is being extended to 
include new industries. 


Heating Plants—(1. For Banks and Commercial Build- 








NEW BOOKLETS FOR BANKS 


These booklets are offered without charge by nationally-known institutions, and 
are listed as a service to help bank officers keep posted. Please mention the 
booklets desired by name on your letterhead. Address The Editor, The Burroughs 
Clearing House, Second Boulevard and Burroughs Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


ings. 2. For Homes.) This series of booklets will have a 
special appeal for those interested in the possibilities of 
automatic coal firing. The booklets are illustrated with the 
drawings of the principle of automatic firing and photos of 
heating plant installations. In your request please specify 
if you are interested in heating for banks and commercial 
buildings or for homes. 


Statistical Services 


Investment Bonds—A current analysis and forecast of 
the bond market by an impartial financial service. This 
includes some 150 bonds divided into two groups; investment 
bonds, and business men’s investment bonds. It also includes 
a statistical summary and recommendations. Eight pages. 
Note—This service has also issued its interpretation of ratings 
under Comptroller of the Currency O’Connor’s regulation on 
bank investments. The title of this release is ““New Restric- 
tions on Bank Investments are Sound.” 


Should Business Men Buy Stocks?—This is the twenty- 
first edition of a booklet prepared by a well-known statistical 
organization. Through previous editions, it has been read 
by thousands. It stresses especially the holding of stocks for 
the long swings of the economic cycle. 20 pages and cover. 


The Most Favored Stocks—This is a special summary 
issued by a statistical service giving the names of the most 
favored stocks at the present time and giving the number of 
recommendations received by each. 
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collaborates with some department 
that wants to collect a draft in some 
distant spot—or locates a tiny ship 
that isn’t mentioned in the newspaper 
dispatches—or furnishes other infor- 
mation that is accurate and up-to-the- 
minute. 

Downstairs in the Foreign Bureau, 
a smaller bank by itself with its own 
street entrance, foreign born depositors 
may do business in their native Greek, 
Italian, Russian, Roumanian, Slavish 
or a dozen other languages. The 
Travel Bureau has a man stationed 
here, ready to answer a question at 
any time. Many a trip hatches out 
from just a casual conversation. 


‘THE depression, of course, has 

brought some changes to the travel 
business. Folks don’t take quite as 
lengthy trips as they once did. On 
the other hand, sometimes a business 
setback produces vacations. Some- 
times a man says, “‘Well, there’s no 
business to be had anyway, so now I 
have the time to travel.” And then 
again, the threat of inflation and of 
higher taxes has induced some folks 
to travel while they can still do so. 
It is always possible to find reasons for 
embarking on a trip when the desire 
has been established. 

Stock market profits and increased 
dividends likewise play their part. 
It is noticeable that, where many 
people used to request cheaper state- 
rooms, now a great many more demand 
a room with bath. 

Of course the Travel Bureau keeps 
in touch with the department stores 
that send their buyers to Europe every 
spring, and the companies which 
occasionally award an ocean trip as a 
prize in a contest for new business. 
Full advantage is made too of the fact 
that Pittsburgh is an important avi- 
ation center and that more and more 
business men prefer to go by air 
rather than drive their own cars or 
spend the money to eat and sleep on 
a train. 

* * ok * x 


Because this is a permanent depart- 
ment, the bank finds it worth while to 
render some types of service without 
immediate thought of profit. For 
instance, in January this travel bureau 
handled several thousand dollars worth 
of railroad and Pullman tickets for 
customers, without receiving a cent 
of profit. It happens to be more 
convenient for some people to pick up 
their tickets here than at the city 
ticket office or depot, and the bank 


likes to accommodate them. After - 


all, if they look here for everything in 
travel, they’ll think of Mellon National 
Bank for that foreign trip they have 
been dreaming of. One must be far- 
sighted and always courteous. One 
must even swallow his regret when a 


customer comes in, two days before 
sailing time, and says he can’t take 
a trip which you and he spent days 
and maybe overtime in evenings to 
plan for. 

Of course there are disappointments 
like this, and actual losses too. If a 
customer buys a minimum ticket to 
Europe on a cabin boat and then 
requires several telegrams before the 
right room is found, the department 
might actually lose money on his 
business. These things are worth 
while mentioning to any new bank 
which thinks that setting up a travel 
department is easy and that profits 
are automatic. On the contrary! 
The detail is endless; baggage some- 
times gets lost and tempers fly and 
unhappy the man whose lack of fore- 
sight left open the door which made 
such accidents possible. ; 

There’s profit in a travel bureau, 
to be sure. But the Mellon National 
Bank is happier to regard this as a 
welcome service to its clients. ‘Do 
all your banking under one roof,” the 
bank urges. You don’t even have to 
step outside to mail a letter! Glass- 
enclosed pedestals accept your United 
States mail and are emptied every 
hour direct to the city postoffice. 


STEAMSHIP companies furnish acres 
of printed matter, and yet the bank 
goes to the expense of preparing its 
own travel folders. Every couple of 
months a booklet goes to a carefully 
prepared mailing list of as high as 
13,000 names. Some of these are 
illustrated with special art work. All 
are colorful. All are timely. Thus, 
the booklet you receive in June might 
group a cruise to the Land of the Mid- 
night Sun, a cool summer trip to 
Alaska, a tour of northern Europe, and 
so on. In winter, when you long for 
sunshine, you will be handed a similar 
winter menu of travel. Because every- 
body wants to know “how long will 
the trip take and how much will it 
cost,” these two facts are mentioned 
promptly and clearly. 

Mellon travel literature doesn’t fea- 
ture one line as against another, or 
favor the steamers of any particular 
nation. It doesn’t even aim to sell 
high-priced tours and nothing else. 
“You can visit Europe for as low as 
$600, including steamship and railroad 
and meals,” says one folder. 

Persistently and resourcefully, these 
booklets try to make travel glamorous 
and exciting. And, of course, reason- 
able and worry-proof and safe. 


* * * * * 


By and large, this bank has found 
it pays to render the type of service 
that people appreciate and remember. 
That goes for its travel bureau as well 
as for other branches of the bank. 
They want to make a sale when they 
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friendship or of the general deposit 
business. Patient, long-sighted and 
neighborly, the bank aims to render 
an all-around service, of which travel 
is in this community a widely used and 
| much appreciated branch. 

! Smaller banks no doubt have like- 
| wise found that, when they sell a man 
some travelers’ checks, they not only 
make a small and immediate profit 
but also furnish the customer with a 
convenience and a protection. The 
two, service and profit, work close 
together in building any permanent 
business. 


can, but never at the expense of | 











BLINDMAN’S BUFF 


may be a dandy game— 
but it should have no 
place in your business 


@ DON’T GUESS about your 
business— for guesswork is often 
expensive. Know the facts about 
sales, credit, collections, accounts 


A Plan for Tracing receivable, stock, purchases, pay- 


Checks roll, and other departments—the 
facts which enable you to make 
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. (From page 18) serial number. The decisions that mean profit and success instead of loss or failure. 

0 first deposit in With Globe-Wernicke visible records you can have important informa- 
e group 2 would, tion at your finger tips—instantly available. Let us study your 
O therefor eC, bear present methods and recommend card forms and equipment that will 
. the identifying 


enable you to know the facts about your business with a saving of time, 
work and money. There is no cost or obligation. Just phone the 


d number 2-0200. 
y G/W dealer in your city or write direct to us. 


We use a com- 
bination transit 
and clearing 

















2 house endorse- THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO... . CINCINNATI, OHIO 
k ment. 
is oe | 
of you will note 
ly we endorse sas 
4S not only clear- 
re ing and transit d / 
Tf items but “on tHe “Best Located Hote 
s, us” items as E. W. POLLOCK 
at well. The ad- IN NEW YORK 
d- vantage of having these identified by 
to number far outweighs the time re- 
id quired for numbering. This proced- 
or ure also eliminates the necessity for 
ar segregating “‘on us’ items before be- 
y- ginning the identifying operation. 
ill The method is extremely simple, 
it and extremely satisfactory. It has 
ed been installed without any increase 
in our cost so far as the mechanical 

“a- operation is concerned. Actually, 
or because of the time saved in tracing 
lar checks, it has saved us not only a great 
ell many hours of time but a great deal 
se. of strain as well. 
as It has also made possible a further 
ad economy in our transit department. 

With the identifying number appear- 
ase . ing on all checks we no longer find it 
us . necessary to write out the endorser’s 
n- name on our outgoing transit letters. 


Instead of writing out John Doe, in 
the case illustrated, we simply give 
his identifying number. This makes 











ind it possible for us to use the more ' _, 

ice economical numerical transit set-up. source of the item. So in solving our successful and it is needless to say 
yer. In the event that any item is mis- problem of identifying unendorsed that we would not want to return to 
vell placed after it leaves our bank, our checks, we have indirectly effected the old way. When we look back, we 
nk. copy of the transit letter enables us other economies. wonder why we didn’t think of the 
ney to determine almost instantly the The new plan is proving unusually idea years ago. 
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HISTORIC 


President Grant's strolls 
“up the Avenue” to the 
old Willard are memorable 
...Leaders of today’s affairs 
find themselves again the 
center of National events 
at the modern Willard— 
modern in appointments 
—old in tradition. 


Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 


One 
WILLARD HOTEL 


“Residence of Presidents” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 


NEW YORK BOOKING OFFICE: 
11 W. 42nd St. 
LONGACRE 5-4500 














1. the heart of Philadel- 
phia. 
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BELLEVUE STRATFORD 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 
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The Washington Outlook 


Title I were submitted 
to Congress before the administration 
officials completed work on proposals 
to make changes in other sections of 
the housing act. Under discussion 
were suggestions for liberalizing the 
mortgage regulations, particularly to 
make it easier to purchase small homes, 
say those with a total selling price of 
$5,000 or less, as it was felt that in 
this class lies the greatest need for 
housing and for government assistance 
in home purchasing. The FHA also 
considered proposals to facilitate blan- 
ket mortgages on subdivisions, large 
scale housing operations, and low-rent 
housing projects, as well as several 
suggestions for inducing private capital 
to form national mortgage associations. 

Pending legislation on this latter 
point, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation liberalized the regulations 
of the RFC Mortgage Company by 
offering to purchase FHA-insured mort- 
gages on new homes from original 
mortgagees for the unpaid principal 
amount less one-half of 1 per cent, plus 
accrued interest, where the mortgagee 
agrees to continue financing them, and 
will allow the mortgagee to retain the 
service charge and in addition one- 
half of 1 per cent per year of the unpaid 
principal balance. The mortgage com- 
pany also offered to enter agreements 
purchase insured mortgages on 
these terms for an advance payment 


(From page 13) 


_ of one-half of 1 per cent. 


| 
| 


Reserve Board Regulations 


Member banks are generally be- 
coming adjusted to new regulations 
required by the banking act of 1935, 
but questions are continually being 
presented to the board for formal 
interpretation, and rulings are pub- 
lished by the board for the guidance of 
all banks. The board recently issued a 
number of rulings on regulation Q, 
classifying different types of deposits, 
the gist of which are as follows: 
Deposits by an individual on behalf of 
another or in a trust capacity may be 
classified as savings if the beneficiary 
comes within the requirements of the 
regulation; the account of a_ trade 
association, chamber of commerce, or 
mutual insurance company may not 
be considered savings; no general rule 
may be made as to social clubs, but 
if the individual bank determines that 
a small social club such as a college 
fraternity is not operated for profit its 
account may be classified as savings; a 
parent may maintain a savings account 
as agent for a child; publications of 
non-profit organizations may have 
savings accounts if the publications 
are issued only as an incident to the 
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work of the organization; accounts of 
government agencies or of foreign 
governments may not be classified as 
savings; credit unions and farm co- 
operatives may not have savings 
accounts; an individual in business for 
himself may maintain a savings ac- 
count, but not a partnership; Christ- 
mas clubs are not savings accounts 
because pass books are not used, but 
under some conditions these may 
constitute time deposits. The board 
stated that there are no specific penal- 
ties for violation of regulation Q but 
called attention to its power to revoke 
membership in the Reserve System 
and to remove directors for continued 
violations of law or unsafe practices. 


Treasury Appointments 


No changes in the Treasury’s fi- 
nancial policies are anticipated as a 
result of the appointment of Wayne 
Chatfield Taylor as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. He fills the 
position left vacant by the resignation 
of L. W. Robert, Jr., but the duties of 
the three Assistant Secretaries have 
been shifted so that Mr. Taylor be- 
comes Fiscal Assistant Secretary and 
will handle many of the financial 
matters formerly handled directly by 
the Under Secretary, a position vacant 
since the resignation of Thomas Jeffer- 
son Coolidge. 

Mr. Taylor was born in Chicago in 
1893, graduated from Yale University 
in 1916, and has since been connected 
with the banking and investment busi- 
ness in Chicago. With the advent of 
the Roosevelt administration Mr. Tay- 
lor came to Washington as executive 
assistant to George N. Peek, Adminis- 
trator of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, and served as vice- 
president of the Export-Import Bank. 

The post of First Deputy Comp- 
troller of the Currency which was left 
vacant by the resignation of F. G. 
Awalt who entered the practice o! 
law, has been filled by the appointment 
of William Prentiss. 

Mr. Prentiss was born in Illinois and 
was educated for the law, but became 
engaged in business and finance. He 
has specialized in the liquidation o! 
various trusts and the reorganization 
of business enterprises. In recom- 
mending the appointment of Mr. 
Prentiss, Comptroller O’Connor em- 
phasized that the most pressing and 
important matter before his Bureau 
was the liquidation of closed banks 
and that Mr. Prentiss’ wide business 
experience, his familiarity with liquida- 
tion problems and his legal training 
particularly qualified him for the 
position. 
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Tus Burroughs is really: THREE 
machines in ONE. It writes transit 
letters, handles interior proving and 
all routine addition. 
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addition in the bank, printing the figures 
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on either two tapes or one. On running 
old and new balance proof the machine 
will add two sets of figures at one 


time, giving a separate total of each set. 


Write for folder illustrating the advantages of this machine 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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CANADIAN NOTES ayo COMMENT 





CENTRAL BANKING 


Governor G. F. Towers of the Bank 
of Canada evidently does not believe 
in enveiling the Bank of Canada in a 
cloak of mystery. His address at the 
annual shareholders’ meeting must 
have amazed executives who subscribe 
to the opinion that bankers must be 
seldom seen and never heard. Some 
with less courage would have side- 
stepped controversial questions, but 
Governor Towers apparently believes 
otherwise. His frank treatment of 
Canadian problems was received favor- 
ably by citizens generally. In discuss- 
ing central bank co-operation the 
central bank head cut deeply into one 
popular fallacy when he said: 

= . the Bank of England, is 
supposed by some persons to exercise 
a universal and malign influence in 
financial matters the world over. I 
should like to say that, in my opinion, 
this is just nonsense, and that in any 
case one can safely rely upon the 
central banks and governments of the 
respective Dominions to see that no 
undue or pernicious influence is 
‘exerted. In these unsettled times, the 
real problems of central banks are 
grave enough in all conscience. It 
would be regrettable if the burden 
were increased by the addition of 
imaginary complications.” 


CANADIAN RECOVERY 


An increasing uniformity of re- 
covery is indicated in a statistical 
summary of Canadian economic 
activity for 1935 issued by the Ca- 
nadian Bank of Commerce. The Bank 
of Commerce statistical compilation 
which appears in the bank’s monthly 
letter for February shows Canada’s 
progress over a five-year period and 
should prove a valuable record for 
those interested in the Dominion. 


CENTRAL BANK OWNERSHIP 


Parliamentary bank critics mulled 
over a return brought out in the House 
of Commons at Ottawa showing that 
Canada’s new central bank had 1,126 
fewer shareholders at the end of 1935 
than at its organization early in the 
same year. The report indicated that 
the Bank of Canada’s 100,000 shares 
were in the hands of 11,021 share- 
holders at the end of last year while 
originally the shares were apportioned 
among 12,417 investors. The contrac- 
tion directs attention to the safe- 
guard contained in the Bank of Canada 


by G. A. G. 





Act designed to prevent concentration 
of shares. Section 17 of the statute 
provides that no more than fifty shares 
can be held by one person other than 
the Minister of Finance. Meanwhile 
the government of the day will ask 
parliament to approve legislation which 
will give the government a predomi- 
nant interest in the bank and effective 
control. 


ROMANCE IN BANKING 


Many a saga has been woven 
around the unselfish acts of govern- 
ment and public utility employees in 
the course of maintaining essential 
services to the public. Bank employees 
too have a commendable record in 
sustaining an important service the 
absence of which would paralyze the 
business life of the community. Buried 
in files are thrilling stories of how 
bank men carried on despite lockouts, 
fires, and robberies on the principle 
that service to the public must be 
maintained at all costs. 

From Ontario comes a story of the 
efforts made by Royal Bank men to 
get cash through to one of their offices 
located at a point that had been cut 
off for several days by terrific snow- 
storms. The Royal Bank officers 
traveling by bobsleigh made three 
attempts before getting through to 
their destinations. There are other 
instances where Canadian banks have 
chartered airplanes and hired dog- 
teams to transport men and money to 
branches temporarily isolated. 


BANK ADVERTISING 


Recent publicity campaigns con- 
ducted by Canadian banks and trust 
companies have several original fea- 
tures. The Bank of Montreal series 
appearing in daily papers under the 
title ““Canadians And Their Industries 
—And Their Bank,” deals with the 
specialized services provided by the 
bank to the various industries of the 
Dominion such as farming, dairying, 
exporting and manufacturing. The 
Bank of Montreal copy uses an 
interesting conversational style and is 
attracting considerable attention. 

Under ““A New Doorway on King 
Street,”’ the Imperial Bank of Canada 
appropriately called public notice to 
their handsome new head office build- 
ing at Toronto which was recently 





occupied. The Imperial Bank copy 
contains an invitation to the public 
to inspect the premises and _ the 
mechanical devices “which so greatly 
improve banking service in the larger 
offices.” 

The bridge theme has been used 
very effectively by the Royal Trust 
Company in explaining its service to 
executors. The advertising shows a 
typical bridge four-some and under 
the heading “Vulnerable” the copy 
says ““You can be vulnerable at bridge 
without losing, but if your will is 
vulnerable, a loss is almost certain.” 


EXAMPLE OF INFLATION 


Inflationists should be given an 
opportunity to inspect some of the 
excellent specimens of the art now 
reposing in bank collections. No 
doubt they would find their pet cur- 
rency theory represented by some bill 
or note which started out quite 
innocently in some forgotten era as a 
panacea for economic ills and finished 
as unmanageable paper. 

The Bank of Montreal staff maga- 
zine for February contains a reproduc- 
tion of a classic example of currency 
inflation in the form of the old French 
assignat which was issued in France 
in 1789. Like all currencies without 
proper metallic backing, assignats 
came to an inglorious end, and brought 
chaotic financial conditions. 


CLEARING HOUSE ROUND 


The Canadian Farm Loan Board re- 

ported a profit of $59,392 for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1935. Loans 
on that date amounted to $9,000,000 
and interest due to $692,000, of which 
$500,000 was in arrears ... A Province 
of Ontario savings office has been 
established at Windsor . . . Canadian 
chartered banks opened two new 
offices and closed eight in the month 
of January. The Financial Post re- 
ports farmer debt reduction in the 
west under federal and _ provincial 
acts during 1935 at $3,365,264 . 
A five-fold increase in bank clearings 
is reported by the Ottawa clearing 
house. The establishment of the 
Bank of Canada was the principal 
factor in the gain. . . . The counterfeit- 
ing squad of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police finds that bogus 
money-making is very active during 
depression. The famous force has run 
down more plots in recent years than 
in any period ‘in history. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 
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IT’S SURPRISING HOW MUCH EASIER 
TYPING IS WITH ELECTRIC CARRIAGE 
RETURN... 









Burroughs Electric Carriage Typewriter saves the 
waste motions formerly required to push the car- 
riage back by hand. A built-in motor returns the 
carriage and spaces automatically to the next 
writing line. Shifting for capitals is also electric. 
The keyboard, the size, and the shape of this new 


typewriter are standard. There is no new typing 


THIS ONE KEY returns the carriage to the starting position, touch to learn. Telephone the local Burroughs 
or an intermediate point, and spaces to the next writing line. With . : i 
these movements of the carriage controlled from the keyboard, the office for demonstration or descriptive folder. 


result is faster, easier typing. 


Typewriter Division * BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ~~ Detroit, Michigan 
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Speed .. . with fewer motions 


Burroughs short-cut keyboard permits the operator to add 


or subtract an entire amount, or take a total, with a single 
motion of the hand. Also, there are no ciphers to write— 
ciphers print automatically. These and many other time and 
labor saving advantages of the short-cut keyboard are de- 
scribed and illustrated in a new, interesting booklet. For your 
copy, telephone the local Burroughs office or write direct. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ADDING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS * TYPEWRITERS * POSTURE CHAIRS * SUPPLIES 








ALL CIPHERS 
ARE AUTOMATIC 








Only on the short-cut keyboard are ciphers 
written automatically. Thus much of the 
work is done without touching a key. 





SEVERAL KEYS 
AT ONE TIME 











Only on the short-cut keyboard can two 
or more keys be depressed at one time. 
This saves many needless motions. 





COMPLETE OPERATION 
IN ONE MOTION 





Only on the short-cut keyboard can an 
entire amount and the motor bar be de- 
pressed together, thus completing the 
entire operation in one motion. 
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